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Yarmouth  Shipmasters 


We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Matthews  for  a  list  of  Yarmouth 
shipmasters,  compiled  by  her  late  husband,  Mr.  George  P.  Matthews. 
These  men  did  much  to  make  the  town  and  it  seems  proper  that  some 
sort  of  record  should  be  made  of  them. 


Henry  Arey 
Sylvester  Baker 
Benjamin  D.  Baxter 
Benjamin  Franklin  Berry 
Joseph  Henry  Bray 
James  Baker  Crocker 
Elkanah  Crowell,  Jr. 
Rufus  Crowell 
Sturgis  Crowell 
Asa  Eldridge 
John  Endridge 
Joseph  Gorham 
Josiah  Gorham 
Oliver  Gorham 
Thacher  Gorham 
Cyrus  Hall 
Bangs  Hallet 
Seth  H.  Hamblin 
Edmund  B.  Hamblin 
Frederick  Howes 


Gorham  Bracket  Knowles 
Allen  H.  Knowles 
George  Matthews 
Oliver  Matthews 
Nathaniel  Matthews 
Richard  Matthews 
Samuel  Matthews,  Jr. 
Seleck  Matthews 
Cyrus  Sears 
Ebenezer  Sears 
Winthrop  Sears 
Howes  Taylor,  Jr. 
Seth  Taylor 
Solomon  Taylor 
Edwin  Thacher 
Samuel  H.  Thacher 
Charles  B.  Wheldon 
Sylvanus  Wheldon 
Isaac  William  White 
Otis  White 
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In  tribute  to  these  men  it  seems  fitting  to  quote  from  a  speech 
delivered  by  Hon.  H.  A.  Scudder,  before  the  Cape  Cod  association  at 
its  first  anniversary  meeting: 

"The  system  of  early  training  upon  the  Cape  is  singularly  calculated 
to  develop  peculiar  attributes  of  character.  We  imconsciously  borrow 
much  from  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  our  early  life.  The  career 
of  a  Cape  Cod  boy  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact.  By  early  education 
he  becomes  a  sailor.  From  his  infancy  he  looks  upon  the  ocean  as  his 
future  theatre  of  action.  The  very  nursery  is  to  him  a  scene  of  prepa- 
ration. A  neatly  modelled  vessel,  in  fact,  the  beau-ideal  of  his  childish 
fancy.  The  pigmy  craft  becomes  his  chosen  plaything.  At  seven  he  trims 
her  sails  and  navigates  her  safely  from  creek  to  creek.  At  eight  he  takes 
preliminary  lessons,  he  ventures  upon  his  favorite  element  and  learns 
the  art  of  swimming.  At  ten  he  is  wholly  master  of  the  rudiments  and 
is  ready  to  embark  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  sailor's  life,  to  him  so  full  of 
novelty  and  romance.  He  steps  on  board  of  his  gallant  ship  with  a  heart 
full  of  noble  aspirations.  He  rejoices  in  the  office  of  a  cabin  boy  and 
yet  he  gazes  with  a  longing  eye  on  the  post  of  a  foremast  hand.  He 
laughs  to  think  the  time  is  coming  when  he  may  climb  those  dizzy 
heights  and  do  an  able  seaman's  duty.  Stage  by  stage  he  marks  the  years 
of  his  advancement  from  the  galley  to  the  forecastle;  from  the  forecastle 
to  the  quarter  deck.  With  an  eye  of  faith  he  views  the  approaching  day 
when  as  master  he  shall  pace  that  noble  ship  and  he  himself  a  hero. 

"Rising  step  by  step,  through  every  grade  in  regular  succession  from 
cabin  boy  to  captain,  he  at  length  assumes  that  high  command.  Monarch 
of  the  Deep.  Upon  that  floating  deck  he  knows  no  master  now.  His 
will,  his  word,  his  judgment  and  his  purpose  are  supreme.  The  lives 
and  fortunes,  the  property  and  hops  of  many  are  entrusted  to  his  care. 
With  a  tunes,  the  property  and  hopes  of  many  his  great  responsibilities. 
Thus  is  he  schooled  and  thus  is  he  fitted  for  his  exalted  sphere." 
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Henry  Arey 


Captain  Henry  Arey  was  bom  in  Yarmouth,  in  1841 ,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Hannah  Goss  Arey.  In  1866  he  was  navigating  officer  of  the  monitor 
Monadnock.  In  1 864  and  1 865  he  was  captain  of  the  gunboat  Wilderness, 
of  Admiral  Porter's  squadron  and  was  with  him  at  Fort  Fisher.  When 
the  fort  was  taken  Captain  Arey  towed  the  powder  boat  in  with  the 
Wilderness  and  assisted  in  firing  her  cargo  of  215  tons  of  powder,  in 
the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  fort. 

Captain  Arey  built  the  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  in 
Yarmouthport,  opposite  to  Hawes'  Lane,  now  erroneously  called  Sum- 
mer Street,  and  occupied  by  Charles  Bumpus.  He  died  in  1913. 


Sylvester  Baker 

This  highly  interesting  sketch  of  Captain  Sylvester  Baker  was  writ- 
ten by  his  granddaughter.  It  is  different  from  anything  which  has  been 
published  heretofore  in  this  series  of  sketches,  describing  the  manner 
in  which  many  men  operated  a  little  merchant  marine  of  their  own,  in 
the  smaller  type  of  craft: 

Capt  Sylvester  Baker  came  of  English  stock,  being  a  descendant  of 
the  Reverend  Nicholas  Baker,  who  came  from  Hingham,  England,  to 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1635.  He  was  bom  in  South  Dennis,  No- 
vember 26,  1799,  his  father  being  Paul  Baker  of  South  Dennis  and  his 
mother  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peleg  Pinkham  of  Nantucket.  He  lived 
here  until  after  his  marriage  in  1825  to  Sabra  Matthews,  a  daughter  of 
Samuel  Matthews  of  Yarmouth,  when  he  bought  a  place  at  the  Weir, 
the  eastem  section  of  Yarmouth,  where  he  lived  until  about  1853  when 
he  moved  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  from  that  place  he  moved  in  1858 
to  Ashby,  Mass.,  and  here  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1873. 

His  brothers  were  Obed,  Paul,  Daniel,  Amariah  and  Veranus,  and 
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he  had  two  sisters,  Eliza  who  married  William  Douglass  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  and  Jemima  who  married  a  Mr  Burgess  of  Providence. 

During  Capt  Baker's  life  in  Yarmouth  he  owned  and  ran  as  master 
a  small  schooner  in  which  he  traded  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
Gulf,  buying  cargoes  of  potatoes  in  Maine,  and  other  goods  and  selling 
them  in  New  Orleans,  returning  with  sugar  and  molasses  which  he  sold 
at  Atlantic  ports.  From  these  voyages  he  brought  back  many  thing  new 
to  his  neighbors — 2l  pair  of  rubber  overshoes  to  his  daughter  and  an  iron 
cook-stove,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  to  be  seen  in  Yarmouth.  The 
rubber  shoes  were  the  first  ever  seen  there  and  met  with  approval,  but 
not  so  the  stove  for  the  neighbors  said  it  would  surely  prove  injurious 
to  those  cooking  upon  it  and  food  so  cooked,  very  im wholesome. 

After  going  to  Providence  he  opened  a  chinaware  store,  then,  with 
a  sailor's  usual  predilection  for  tilling  the  land  after  ploughing  the  sea, 
he  bought  a  farm  in  Ashby,  Mass. 

Capt  Baker  was  of  a  gentle,  sweet,  generous  disposition  and  no  one 
ever  questioned  his  honesty  and  probity.  It  was  said  in  Ashby  that  Capt 
Baker's  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  was  liked  and  much  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  man  of  much  ability,  being  successful, 
in  a  limited  degree,  in  all  he  undertook  as  a  sailor,  trader,  shop-keeper 
and  farmer.  His  life  was  a  quiet  one,  devoid  of  great  adventure,  although 
bom  just  after  the  Revolution  in  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
fought,  and  living  in  an  age  of  great  excitement  and  unrest,  culminating 
in  the  Civil  War. 

He  had  four  sons,  Sylvester,  whose  entire  life  was  passed  in  Yar- 
mouth Port;  Edwin  in  business  in  Tiffin,  Ohio;  Oliver  of  Cleveland 
and  St  Paul,  and  a  daughter,  Martha  Russell,  who  married  Capt  Cyrus 
Sears  of  West  Yarmouth. 

His  wife's  brothers,  all  of  Yarmouth,  were  Capt  Samuel  Matthews, 
Capt  Nathaniel  Matthews,  Capt  Oliver  Matthews,  and  Capt  Richard 
Matthews  of  Boston — all  well  known  shipmasters. 

Benjamin  D.  Baxter 

Captain  Benjamin  D.  Baxter  was  bom  in  West  Yarmouth,  January 
21,  1839,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Emeline  Smith  Baxter.  The  typical 
Cape  Cod  boy,  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  During  the 
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Civil  War  he  was  in  command  of  the  transport  Promethus,  taking  sol- 
diers to  New  Berne,  North  Carolina.  He  also  commanded  two  gunboats, 
the  Vedette  and  the  Chasseum.  Later,  in  the  merchant  service  he  com- 
manded the  ships  Nearchus  and  John  N.  Cushing  and  the  bark  Gerard 
C.  Tobey.  For  years  he  traded  on  the  Elast  India  coast  in  the  ship 
Cushing,  which  was  owned  by  the  Cushing  family  of  Newbury  port. 
On  this  ship,  two  daughters  were  bom,  one  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
one  in  the  harbor  of  Bombay,  the  latter  being  Mrs  Edward  T.  Chase, 
wife  of  the  selectman  of  Yarmouth.  At  one  time  this  ship  was  dismasted 
in  a  typhoon,  when  Captain  Baxter  managed  to  sail  it  into  a  river,  rigged 
a  jurymast,  with  his  crew  and  sailed  it  to  its  destination,  after  it  had 
been  given  up  for  lost.  After  its  arrival,  the  ship  was  condemned  and 
burned  in  the  river  at  Bombay. 

Captain  Baxter  perpetuated  the  fame  which  the  bark  Gerard  C. 
Tobey  had  gained  by  sailing  it  to  San  Francisco,  from  New  York,  with 
such  speed  that  the  owners,  a  Wareham  family,  made  Mrs  Baxter  a 
present  of  one  hundred  dollars.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  picture  of  this  famous  vessel,  reproduced  from  a 
most  striking  picture,  in  the  possesion  of  Mr  Benjamin  D.  Baxter  of 
Hyannis,  son  of  the  captain.  We  wish  it  were  better,  but  these  pictures 
deteriorate  every  time  they  are  reproduced.  It  is  our  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  rig  of  this  vessel:  there  are  the  double 
topgallant  yards  and  the  main  sky  sails,  both  of  which  are  unusual,  with 
a  bark. 

After  thirty  years  of  seafaring  life.  Captain  Baxter  gave  it  up  and 
went  into  business  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  which  he  continued  for  eleven 
years,  when  he  with  his  family,  returned  to  Hyannis.  There  he  died, 
in  April,  1897. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Berry 

Captain  Benjamin  F.  Berry  was  bom  in  South  Yarmouth  in  1831, 
the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Polly  Crowell  Berry.  He  commenced  seafaring 
life  at  an  early  age.  In  1852  he  was  in  the  bark  Messenger  Bird.  In  the 
year  1854  he  was  chief  officer  with  Captain  Franklin  Bearse  of  Hyannis, 
in  the  ship  Winged  Arrow,  when  that  famous  vessel  made  the  astounding 
passage  of  thirty-four  days  from  Cape  Hom  to  the  Golden  Gate  of  San 
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Francisco.  He  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  efficient  officer,  because 
he  became  master  of  that  vessel  in  1857,  sailing  it  in  the  employ  of 
Baker  &  Morrill  of  Boston.  This  ship  was  built  by  E.  &  H.  O.  Briggs 
of  South  Boston.  Fully  manned  it  carried  14  sailors,  a  number  of  boys, 
three  mates,  sailmaker  and  carpenter,  to  say  nothing  of  a  cook  and 
steward.  It  was  fiill  clipper  with  a  great  spread  of  canvas.  Several  South 
Yarmouth  boys  were  included  in  the  crew  of  this  ship  from  time  to 
time,  among  others  Thomas  E.  Baker,  Hatsel  Crosby,  Albert  Matthews, 
Cyrus  W.  White  and  Frederick  P.  White.  Captain  Berry  remained  in 
charge  of  this  ship  from  1857  until  1868,  during  which  time  he  visited 
Rangoon,  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  Rio  Janeiro,  Calcutta,  St  Petersburg  and 
Hong  Kong.  In  his  first  voyage  in  charge  of  the  Winged  Arrow,  the 
vessel  was  struck  by  a  white  squall  and  dismasted.  Captain  Berry  re- 
rigged  it  at  sea  and  brought  it  to  San  Francisco  in  150  days  in  spite  of 
the  delay. 

While  Captain  Berry  was  in  Rio  Janeiro  he  visited  the  grave  of  his 
brother,  John,  who  died  there  in  March,  1862. 

The  next  vessel  of  which  Captain  Berry  was  master  was  the  bark 
Keystone.  He  was  part  owner  of  this  vessel,  which  he  sailed  about  three 
years,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  the  European 
continent. 

In  1875  Captain  Berry  became  master  of  the  new  bark  Mohican, 
which  was  built  by  Montgomery  and  Peirson  of  Chelsea.  He  was  a 
large  owner  of  this  vessel,  which  was  built  largely  under  his  supervision. 
It  was  a  splendid  craft,  although  not  fast.  In  it  he  made  voyages  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  Pemambuco,  Callao,  various  ports  on  the  European  continent, 
Honolulu  and  Australia.  He  sailed  this  vessel  for  nineteen  years. 

Captain  Berry  died  in  New  York  of  apoplexy  in  December,  1894. 

This  man's  record  was  wonderful.  He  must  have  followed  the  sea 
for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  fifty  years,  thirty-four  of  which  he  was  master, 
never  having  lost  a  vessel  or  a  man.  He  was  a  very  entertaining  con- 
versationalist and  it  was  a  noticeable  fact  that,  while  he  talked  about 
his  travels,  the  places  that  he  visited  were  the  uppermost  theme  and  his 
descriptive  powers  were  up  to  the  level  of  professional. 

Captain  Berry's  residence  was  the  house  next  west  of  the  John  Simp- 
kins  High  School  building,  in  which  his  daughter  Miss  Helen  M.  Berry, 
now  resides. 
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Captain  Joseph  Henry  Bray  was  bom  in  Yarmouth,  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Adelaide  Ryder  Bray.  He  commenced  a  seafaring  life  when  but  a 
boy,  in  square-rigged,  foreign-going  vessels,  but  in  later  years  he  fol- 
lowed the  coasting  trade,  being  a  pioneer  in  the  operation  of  large  fore- 
and-afters,  as  the  schooner  rig  is  frequently  called. 

The  Hattie  S.  Williams  was  one  of  the  first  large  three-masted 
schooners  and  was  under  his  command,  designed  principally  for  car- 
rying coal  from  southern  to  northern  ports.  Afterwards  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  still  larger  three-masted  schooner,  William  Lorman  Roberts, 
of  which  he  was  a  large  owner  and  largely  supervised  the  building.  He 
sailed  this  vessel  from  the  time  of  its  launching  until  August,  1894, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  charge  owing  to  the  condition  of  his 
health,  dying  at  his  home  in  Yarmouth,  at  the  age  of  57  years,  in 
December  of  that  year. 

Captain  Bray  was  highly  esteemed.  His  judgment  was  very  superior, 
proven  by  his  long  career  as  a  master  with  no  losses,  by  wreck  or 
accident.  He  was  of  a  generous  and  sympathetic  nature  and  I  recall  a 
very  interesting  conversation  with  him,  when  congratulating  him  on  the 
acquisition  of  the  Hattie  S.  Williams,  with  my  boyish  enthusiasm,  and 
his  kindly  response,  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  difficulties  of 
successful  vessel  management. 

James  Bacon  Crocker 

Captain  James  Bacon  Crocker  was  bom  in  West  Bamstable  in  1804. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Yarmouth  Port  in  the  spring  of  1883.  He  was 
the  son  of  Deacon  Joseph  Crocker.  He  commanded  the  ships  Lowell, 
Eben  Preble,  Oxnard,  Horatio  and  Narraganset.  He  was  master  of  the 
Lowell  when  we  was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The  Edwin  Preble 
was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  East  Indiamen  sailing  from  the 
port  of  Boston.  He  was  both  captain  and  supercargo  of  the  Narragansett. 
He  retired  from  the  sea  before  he  was  forty  years  of  age  and  at  that 
time  built  the  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  his  granddaughters, 
the  Misses  Baker. 
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Retiring  from  the  sea  did  not  mean  inactivity.  He  went  into  the 
business  of  fitting  fishing  vessels  and  managing  and  largely  owning  the 
general  store  located  where  Harry  J.  Davidson  is  now  conducting  a 
grocery  and  provision  store.  He  did  not  overlook  politics,  for  we  find 
him  in  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  in  1843  and  in  the 
State  senate  in  1853  and  1854.  Mr  Frederick  W.  Crocker  of  Barnstable 
having  died,  Captain  Crocker  succeeded  him  as  clerk  of  the  courts  of 
Barnstable  County,  which  position  he  held  for  thirteen  years.  He  was 
for  years  a  trial  justice.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was  a  director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Yarmouth,  where  his  advice  and  business  judg- 
ment were  highly  esteemed.  He  was  always  a  leading  Republican.  He 
was  of  a  very  religious  turn  of  mind  and  signalized  it  by  being  a  deacon 
of  the  First  Congregational  church  for  many  years  of  his  life  ashore. 
When  he  died  the  First  National  Bank  of  Yarmouth  voiced  its  regret 
for  his  death  and  esteem  of  his  worth  through  its  directors. 


Kkanah  Crowell,  Jr. 

Captain  Elkanah  Crowell,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  West  Yarmouth  in  the 
year  1822.  He  was  the  son  of  Elkanah  and  Eliza  Bacon  Crowell.  He 
died  in  Hyannis  (Barnstable)  Jan.  2,  1917.  He  was  an  outstanding  ship- 
master and  business  man,  plus  some  idiosyncracies  of  character.  He 
commanded  ships  Boston  Light,  Galatea,  Carrit  Reed,  bark  Gerard 
Tobey  and  George  S.  Homer,  auxiliary  steam  and  sailing  vessel  and 
perhaps  others.  He  was  twenty-nine  years  master  of  a  vessel. 

He  told  this  story  of  himself:  In  1853,  Captain  Crowell  received  a 
letter  from  Captain  John  Baker  of  the  firm  of  J.  Baker  &  Co.  ship  owners 
in  Boston,  asking  the  former  to  come  to  Boston.  Arriving  at  the  office 
of  the  Bakers,  Captain  John  said  to  Mr  (then)  Crowell:  "The  clipper 
ship  Spitfire  is  loading  for  San  Francisco.  Captain  Arey  is  a  driver.  He 
wants  a  mate  that  can  jump  over  the  fore  yard  every  morning  before 
breakfast".  Mr  Crowell  said  "I  am  the  man  for  him.  I  can  do  it  if  the 
yard  is  down  on  deck."  Mr  Crowell  made  the  voyage,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  in  102  days. 
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People  ashore  cannot  imagine  what  that  voyage  meant.  From  the 
understanding  with  which  Mr  Crowell  engaged  his  services  as  mate, 
there  was  an  implied  agreement  that  the  maximum  of  energy  should  be 
exercised  by  him  to  sail  the  ship  to  the  very  best  advantage,  which 
meant  iron  discipline  of  crew  and  officers.  That  the  voyage  was  com- 
pleted in  102  days  leaves  no  doubt  that  nothing  was  left  undone  in  that 
respect.  It  is  apparent  that  the  energy  that  Mr  Crowell  was  called  upon 
exercise  as  chief  officer  of  the  Spitfire  was  not  relinquished  in  later  days 
when  he  was  master. 

Captain  Gorham  H.  Taylor  of  Yarmouthport  was  chief  officer  with 
Captain  Crowell  in  the  bark  Gerard  C.  Tobey,  making  the  passage 
across  from  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco,  beating  the  steamboat  schedule 
in  the  fastest  passage  ever  made  by  a  sailing  vessel  between  the  two 
ports.  Captain  Crowell  was  rarely  absent  from  the  deck  and  did  not 
take  off  his  clothing  to  "turn  it."  It  was  drive,  drive,  drive  and  Captain 
Crowell  willingly  drove  himself  as  hard  as  he  did  his  ship. 

When  the  ship  Herbert,  Captain  Bangs  Hallet  of  Yarmouthport, 
sailed  from  Long  Wharf,  Boston,  there  were  ten  young  Cape  Codders 
in  the  crew.  Of  those  ten  Elkanah  Crowell,  Jr.,  was  one.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  see  all  of  them  pass  over  the  Great  Divide. 

Captain  Crowell  was  honored  by  the  citizens  of  Yarmouth  with  an 
election  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  He  had  been  a  director  in 
Hyannis  Trust  Company  and  a  trustee  of  the  Bass  River  Savings  Bank. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  changed  his  residence  to  Hyannis, 
moving  his  house  there,  from  West  Yarmouth. 


Rufus  Crowell 

Captain  Rufus  Crowell,  well-known  shipmaster,  died  at  his  home, 
74  Hawthorne  street,  Chelsea,  December  1893.  He  was  bom  in  Yar- 
mouth, July  1824,  the  son  of  James  and  Deborah  Robbins  Crowell. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  was  master  of  a  small  vessel.  He 
followed  the  sea  until  1870,  when  he  retired.  During  his  seafaring  life 
he  sailed  around  the  world  eight  times,  commanding  the  ships  Victor, 
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Princess,  Osbom  Howes  and  bark  Brothers.  In  1854,  when  Commodore 
Perry  was  sent  to  complete  the  treaty  with  Japan,  Captain  Crowell's 
vessel  was  the  first  to  carry  stores  to  that  country. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  doorkeeper  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange. 
He  was  a  life  member  of  the  Boston  Marine  society  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  one  of  its  trustees.  He  had  resided  in  Chelsea  forty 
years  and  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1881  and  1882  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  1889  and  reelected 
the  week  in  which  he  died. 


Sturgis  Crowell 

Capt  Sturgis  Crowell  was  the  son  of  Elkanah  and  Eliza  Bacon  Crow- 
ell of  West  Yarmouth,  bom  there  in  1822,  and  dying  at  his  home  in 
South  Yarmouth  at  the  age  of  89  years.  His  commencement  of  seafaring 
life  was  typical  of  the  Cape  Cod  boy  of  that  age,  serving  as  cook  when 
but  ten  years  of  age,  until  we  was  sixteen. 

He  followed  coasting  until  he  was  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
when  we  see  him  as  mate  of  ship  Angellique,  around  Cape  Horn  to 
San  Francisco.  I  feel  that  this  voyage  should  have  more  than  passing 
notice,  at  least  enough  to  bring  it  to  attention  of  those  who  may  enlarge 
upon  it.  The  passenger  list  of  this  ship,  at  this  time  consisted  of  thirty 
women  of  Mrs  Famum's  Association  of  American  Women,  who  were 
making  this  trip  to  San  Francisco  to  offer  themselves  in  matrimony  to 
California  miners. 

After  that  Mr  Crowell  was  mate  of  ships  Rockland,  Ocean  Pearl, 
Bonita  and  Boston  Light.  In  1861  he  became  master  of  the  last-named 
ship,  which  was  owned  by  Henry  S.  Hallett  of  Boston.  After  sailing 
this  vessel  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  thence  to  Honolulu,  McKean 
Island,  Mauritius,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong,  Wampoa  and  Bombay,  at  the 
later  place  he  sold  it  for  5,000  pounds  and  returned  home  by  steamer. 
The  Civil  War,  which  was  raging  in  this  country  at  that  time,  made 
that  sale  necessary. 

After  his  return  he  sailed  ship  Volunteer  for  William  F.  Weld  of 
Boston,  owner.  On  his  voyage  in  this  ship.  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
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when  off  Cape  Horn  he  lost  the  ship's  rudder  head  and  after  drifting 
for  thirty  days  he  repaired  the  damage  enough  so  that  he  brought  the 
ship  safely  into  San  Francisco,  a  most  difficult  piece  of  seamanship.  For 
the  same  owner,  he  became  master  of  ship  Orpheus  which  he  com- 
manded about  five  years.  Still  sailing  for  the  same  owner,  in  1870  he 
was  in  charge  of  ship  Belvidere,  one  voyage  in  which  he  carried  19,000 
bales  of  cotton  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  to  Liverpool,  the  largest  ship- 
ment ever  made  in  one  vessel,  at  that  time.  In  this  ship  the  crew  mutinied 
at  Manila  and  Captain  Crowell  sailed  the  vessel  home  with  a  crew  of 
Malays.  On  his  return  home  in  1873,  he  retired  from  sea  and  lived  at 
South  Yarmouth,  honored  and  respected,  for  nearly  forty  years. 

It  was  said  of  Captain  Crowell  by  some  qualified  to  judge  that  the 
reason  that  he  went  so  long  to  sea  before  gaining  the  captaincy  was  that 
he  was  such  a  good  mate  that  many  captains  wanted  him  in  that  capacity. 
Right  here  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  potency  of  a  good  mate,  only 
that  this  perhaps  is  not  the  place  to  do  it,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  many 
a  captain  has  gained  his  good  reputation  by  having  a  good  mate,  the 
ship's  executive  officer. 


Asa  Eldiidge 

In  endeavoring  to  present  a  picture  of  Captain  Asa  Eldridge  of  Yar- 
mouth we  perhaps  may  not  do  better  than  to  quote  Charles  F.  Swift's 
Old  Yarmouth: 

"In  one  sense  out  of  the  usual  order  of  events — ^because  the  date  and 
time  of  his  departure  is  hidden  from  those  on  earth, — ^we  record  here 
the  departure  of  Captain  Asa  Eldridge,  one  of  the  most  gallant  sailors 
Cape  Cod  has  contributed  to  that  noble  fraternity.  He  was  bom  in  this 
town,  July  25,  1809,  the  son  of  Captain  John,  a  citizen  of  repute  and 
renown.  He  took  early  to  the  sea,  like  all  Cape  Cod  boys,  commanded 
some  fine  ships,  sailing  for  years  in  the  Dramatic  Line,  controlled  by 
E.  K.  Collins,  a  Truro  man  of  pluck  and  vigor.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
discovering  his  ability,  induced  him  to  enter  his  service.  He  commanded 
the  North  Star,  on  the  famous  excursion  to  Europe,  with  Mr  Vanderbilt 
and  family,  which  voyage  was  commemorated  by  Rev  Dr  Chowles,  in 
a  volume  of  great  interest,  in  which  he  paid  an  appropriate  tribute  to 
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the  gallantry  and  skill  of  Captain  Eldridge.  Captain  Eldridge  possessed 
not  only  self-confidence  and  daring,  but  skill  and  endurance  and  the 
generous  traits  which  are  in  imagination  connected  with  the  character 
of  the  true-bom  American  sailor.  January  25,  1856,  after  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic,  in  which  he  successfully  competed  with  a  Cunard  Line 
steamer,  he  sailed  in  the  steamer  Pacific  from  Liverpool,  England,  on 
a  return  trip  to  New  York.  He  was  never  heard  from  more.  It  was  a 
year  of  most  unprecedented  disaster  to  vessels;  many  were  foundered, 
or  went  down  in  the  gales;  the  best  nautical  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Pacific  struck  an  iceberg  and  that  all  on  board  met  an  instant  death." 

Although  this  great  ship  captain  was  continually  doing  things  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  world,  nothing  gave  him  a  more  lasting 
reputation  than  sailing  the  clipper  ship  Red  Jacket  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  eastward,  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Rock  Light,  Mersey, 
off  Liverpool,  in  thirteen  days,  1  hour,  in  1854.  Felix  Riesenberg  wrote 
as  follows  of  that  event: 

"This  passage  was  of  significant  interest  in  that  stirring  contest  be- 
tween the  fastest  ships  of  sail  and  the  early  ships  of  steam.  A  Collins 
Line  steamer,  which  left  New  York  two  days  before  the  Red  Jacket, 
arrived  in  Liverpool  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  brought  news  that  a 
Yankee  clipper  was  just  -astern.  Those  were  sporting  days.  There  was 
intense  interest  in  the  performance  of  ships.  When  the  news  sped  along 
the  Liverpool  waterfront  people  rushed  in  thousands  to  the  docks;  every 
point  of  vantage  was  black  with  spectators  awaiting  the  arrival  of  this 
incredible  racer.  Outside  the  port  tugs  had  offered  to  tow  the  clipper, 
but  she  was  goii^  so  fast  they  never  could  have  kept  their  hawsers  taut. 
She  shot  ahead,  leaving  them  wallowing  in  her  wake.  The  Red  Jacket 
swept  into  the  Mersey  with  everything  drawing,  presenting  a  spectacle 
of  surpassing  grandeur.  Cheers  burst  from  the  thousands  on  shore.  Then 
Captain  Asa  Eldridge  gave  them  a  thrill  they  least  expected — ^he  took 
in  his  kites,  his  sky  sails,  royals  and  topgallants,  hung  his  courses  or 
lower  sails,  in  their  gear,  ignored  the  tugs  that  caught  up,  and,  throwing 
the  Red  Jacket  into  the  wind,  helm  hard  down,  he  backed  her  long  side 
of  the  berth  without  aid,  while  the  crew  took  in  sail  with  a  celerity  that 
seemed  like  magic  to  the  spectators — a  superb  piece  of  seamanship.  He 
was  another  twenty-five  minutes  coming  from  the  Rock  Light,  and 
established  an  enduring  sailing  record  for  the  eastward  ocean  passage." 

Asa  Eldridge  was  bom  in  1809,  probably  in  the  house  which  he 
afterwards  owned  and  in  which  he  lived,  while  ashore,  and  which  his 
widow  used  for  a  summer  residence  within  the  memory  of  people  now 
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living.  This  house  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr  Charles  Otis  of 
New  York,  in  the  summer  time  and  more  or  less  through  the  entire 
year.  He  was  one  of  three  brothers,  besides  himself  there  having  been 
John  and  Oliver,  about  each  one  of  whom  we  hope  to  say  something 
later. 

John  Eldridge 

Captain  John  Eldridge  was  a  son  of  John  and  Lucy  Hallet  Eldridge. 
He  died  at  his  home  at  Yarmouth  Port,  at  the  age  of  75  years  and  10 
months,  on  February  16,  1874.  His  residence  on  Hallet  Street,  is  now 
known  as  Eldridge  Hall. 

He  commenced  his  seafaring  life  at  the  age  of  12  years;  was  master 
of  a  ship  when  a  young  man,  principally  commanding  packet  ships. 
During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  in  charge  of  United  States 
transport  ships.  He  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  although  Captain  George 
Matthews,  who  sailed  with  him,  as  chief  officer,  pronounced  him  a  very 
sympathetic  man.  He  was  of  a  wonderful  physique  and  of  tremendous 
great  strength,  with  a  most  powerful  voice,  a  type  which  at  once  sug- 
gested authority,  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  most  obdurate  of  "Packet 
rats",  as  the  sailors  were  called  who  manned  the  ships  which  Captain 
Eldridge  sailed  so  successfully  back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
He  was  one  of  the  trio  of  brothers,  with  Captain  Asa  and  Captain  Oliver, 
who  made  Cape  Cod  captains  famous. 

The  life  of  Captain  John  Eldridge,  after  his  retirement  from  the  sea, 
was  almost  as  exciting  and  fascinating  as  was  his  seafaring  career.  His 
residence  was  the  synonym  of  hospitality  and  sumptuousness.  He  was 
quite  an  epicure  and  admired  and  cultivated  handsome  trees  and  shrub- 
bery and  his  estate  harbored  a  great  variety  of  animals,  in  which  he  was 
keenly  interested.  All  of  these  things  required  the  employment  of  much 
help  and  his  place  was  always  the  scene  of  activity,  indispensable  to  his 
nature. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  stormy  area  and  sailing  over  it,  for  years, 
as  Captain  Eldridge  did,  he  undoubtedly  encountered  some  bad  weather 
and  ciose  contacts  with  danger.  To  recite  all  that  we  have  heard  would 
be  too  much,  rn  volume,  for  our  columns  and  so  we  will  just  speak  of 
the  terrible  gale  that  he  experienced  in  the  old  packet  ship  Liverpool, 
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of  Grinnel  &  Mintum's  line  of  Liveqjool  packets,  which  he  commanded 
for  twelve  years,  with  no  interval  of  release  from  its  care.  On  one 
occasion  this  ship  ran  into  a  cyclone  and  was  in  great  danger  of  foun- 
dering. To  quote  "D.M.":  "The  three  topgallantmasts  were  blown  off 
at  the  cap  and  the  ship  was  on  its  beam  ends  for  a  period  of  thirty-six 
hours.  The  captain  never  left  the  deck  and  his  stentorian  voice  could 
be  heard  issuing  orders  high  above  the  raging  of  the  storm.  The  noble 
ship,  under  his  skilful  management  weathered  the  gale  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  entered  the  port  of  New  York  in  safety,  with  all  her  royal 
yards  in  their  places." 

Of  him  the  Yarmouth  Register  said:  "Hardly  any  man  could  have 
been  taken  from  this  community  whose  loss  would  have  been  so  severely 
felt  as  Captain  Eldridge.  His  noble  and  commanding  person,  his  hearty 
and  genial  manners,  his  profuse  hospitality,  his  kindness  and  generosity 
and  the  active  interest  which  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  village 
will  cause  him  to  be  long  remembered  and  esteemed  by  his  neighbors 
and  friends." 


Joseph  Gorham 

Captain  Joseph  Gorham,  son  of  Hezekiah  and  Phebe  Thacher  Gor- 
ham, was  of  a  famous  family,  in  which  of  eight  sons,  all  but  one  who 
lived  to  be  an  adult  and  one  who  died  in  infancy,  were  shipmasters. 
Captain  Joseph  was  a  twin  brother  of  the  late  Benjamin  Gorham  of 
Yarmouth  and  it  was  said  that  they  were  at  one  time  the  oldest  twins 
in  Yarmouth  and  probably  in  Barnstable  county.  Another  brother,  He- 
zekiah, upon  retirement  from  the  sea,  took  up  a  residence  in  Ohio;  still 
another,  John,  died  in  Russia,  while  on  his  first  voyage  as  captain.  Of 
these  last-mentioned  two  nothing  more  is  known. 

The  Mediterranean  seems  to  have  been  Captain  Joseph  Gorham's 
favorite  place  of  voyaging  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  went  there 
thirty-seven  times,  during  which  he  conmianded  the  Adelphi,  Yarring- 
ton.  Paramount  and  John  and  Albert.  We  noted  in  Mr  Lewis  E.  LovelFs 
account  of  the  burning  of  the  ship  Albert,  under  conamand  of  Captain 
Bangs  Hallet,  that  Captain  Gorham  was  among  the  crew  of  that  ill- 
fated  vessel. 
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Captain  Gorham's  residence  was  on  Winter  street,  in  the  old  Cape 
house  just  where  the  street  turns  to  the  eastward  to  meet  Center  street. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  77,  June  22,  1897. 


Josiah  Gorham 

Captain  Josiah  Gorham  was  a  son  of  Hezekiah  and  Phebe  Thacher 
Gorham,  was  bom  July  24,  1809,  and  died  November  27,  1875.  It  is 
regretable  that  so  little  can  be  learned  of  him,  for,  from  what  litde  we 
do  know,  he  was  a  man  of  force  and  ability.  His  residence,  which  he 
built,  opposite  Trask's  store,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs  Abbot, 
is  a  pretentious  and  substantial  affair,  indicating  that  the  captain  was  a 
man  of  means  and  taste.  It  has  been  definitely  determined  that  the  ship 
Kit  Carson,  owned  by  Prince  S.  Crowell  of  East  Dennis  and  others, 
was  conunanded  by  Captain  Gorham  and  that  the  owners  selected  him 
to  this  command  because  of  his  business  ability. 

When  he  died,  the  Register  had  this  to  say  of  him: 
"This  gentleman  departed  this  life,  November  27,  1875,  at  the  age 
of  66  years.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  shordy  before,  lingering  in 
unconscious  state  to  time  of  his  death.  Captain  Gorham  commenced 
seafaring  life  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  rapidly  rose  in  his  profession, 
it  being  evident  that  he  possessed  great  energy,  sound  judgment  and 
integrity  in  all  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  sailed  for  some  years  in  the 
employ  of  Benjamin  Bangs  &  Company  and  their  successors,  £.  Wil- 
liams &  Company.  He  has  conmianded  some  of  the  finest  ships  that 
sailed  from  Boston.  He  retired  from  business  on  the  sea  a  dozen  years 
ago  and  he  has  since  lived  in  this  village,  enjoying  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  his  townsmen." 


Oliver  Gorham 

Captain  Oliver  Gorham,  son  of  Hezekiah  and  Phebe  Thacher  Gor- 
ham, was  bom  in  1813,  dying  November  15,  1878.  Like  his  brother 
Josiah,  little  can  be  learned  of  him,  although  he  must  have  been  a 
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substantial  citizen  and  a  successful  captain.  He  owned  and  occupied, 
for  his  residence,  the  house  nearly  opposite  to  the  Friday  Club  building, 
now  occupied  by  his  grandchildren.  The  only  command  of  his  of  which 
we  have  definite  information  is  the  bark  Alice  Campbell,  of  which  the 
following  experience  was  related  in  a  New  Orleans  newspaper:  "Captain 
Oliver  Gorham  of  bark  Alice  Campbell,  from  Boston,  arrived  at  New 
Orleans,  March  1,  1874,  having  on  board  the  captain,  mate  and  four 
men  of  the  lumber-loaded  schooner,  Thomas  B.  Barkalow,  storm- wrecked 
about  February  8  and  the  vessel  directly  breaking  up,  the  crew  hurriedly 
constructed  a  raft  of  her  spars,  but  were  unable  to  provide  anything  in 
way  of  sustenance  or  other  accessories  of  comfort.  Helplessly  they  drifted 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  the  waves,  for  eleven  days,  without 
either  food  or  drink  and  being  reduced  to  the  verge  of  death,  were 
discovered,  February  23,  by  bark  Alice  Campbell  and  taken  on  board 
in  a  condition  of  such  fearful  privation  and  helplessness  as  to  be  utterly 
unable  to  stand." 


Thacher  Gorham 

Captain  Thacher  Gorham  was  one  of  eight  sons  of  Hezekiah  and 
Phebe  Thacher  Gorham.  He  commanded  the  ship  John  and  Albert  and 
probably  others.  His  residence  was  in  the  house  now  owned  by  the 
Thacher  estate,  second  to  the  westward  of  the  Swedenborgian  church, 
next  to  the  westward  of  the  parsonage  of  that  society.  Perhaps  not  very 
relevant  to  the  subject  of  this  paragraph,  but  it  may  just  as  well  be 
mentioned  that  the  Swedenborgian  parsonage  was  built,  originally,  for 
Mr  Benjamin  Gorham,  father  of  the  present  Mr  Benjamin  T.  Gorham. 
He  died  December  4,  1873,  at  the  age  of  67  years. 


Cyrus  Hall 

Captain  Cyrus  Hall  died  in  Yarmouth,  February  11,  1900,  at  his 
home,  now  the  residence  of  Mr  Alberto  Small.  Although  he  was  bom 
in  Harwich,  in  1817,  he  had  lived  in  Yarmouth  since  1866.  He  was  at 
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sea  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  early  in  command  of  a  ship.  In  the  employ 
of  Henry  Hastings  &  Company  he  was  in  charge  of  the  ship  Pleiades 
and  the  brig  Kate  Hastings.  The  brig  Nellie  Hastings  was  built  for 
Captain  Hall  and  he  sailed  it  many  years  in  the  China  trade.  Later  the 
bark  Moses  Tower  was  built  for  him  and  still  later,  the  schooner  Cyrus 
Hall. 


Bangs  Hallet 

Captain  Bangs  Hallett  had  commanded  ship  Herbert,  bark  Bur- 
lington, brig  Pilgrim.  He  was  a  Yarmouth  man,  bom  in  that  town, 
1807,  and  dying  there  in  1893.  He  must  have  had  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  shipmaster,  since  he  one  time,  in  the  ship  Herbert,  took  ten  Cape 
young  men  with  him  as  a  crew,  they  evidently  having  shipped  with 
him  to  learn  the  business  of  sailing  ships,  as  many  of  them  became 
masters.  Captain  W.  H.  Burgess  of  Brewster  was  chief  officer  of  the 
ship  Herbert,  with  Captain  Hallet,  who  liked  Mr  Burgess  well  enough 
so  that  he  turned  over  the  command  of  the  Herbert  to  him  and  himself 
stayed  at  home  while  Burgess  sailed  out  to  Calcutta  and  back,  within 
ten  months. 

The  brig  Pilgrim,  which  Captain  Hallet  commanded  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  vessel  in  which  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr,  went  to  sea  and 
as  a  consequence  of  which  he  wrote  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast." 

An  interesting  glimpse  of  Bangs  Hallet  is  found  in  the  journal  of 
Emily  Chubbuck,  wife  of  the  famous  Baptist  missionary  to  Burmah. 
They  sailed  from  Boston  in  1846  on  the  ship  "Faneuil  Hall,"  Capt. 
Hallet,  master,  bound  for  Maulmain,  a  journey  of  139  days  .  .  ."The 
captain  endeared  himself  to  us,  not  only  by  unremitting  kindness,  but 
by  the  interchange  of  congenial  sentiments  and  feelings  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  Two  services  on  Lx)rd's  Days,  the  one  a  Bible  class  in  the 
saloon,  and  the  others  public  worship  on  deck  with  the  crew,  together 
with  evening  worship,  have  given  the  character  of  a  Bethel  to  our  floating 
home."  {The  Life  of  Adoniram  Judson,  N.V.  1883). 

Capt.  Hallet  built  the  house  on  95  Hallet  street  now  owned  by 
David  Moeller.  Later,  he  lived  in  the  house  facing  the  Common  now 
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headquarters  of  the  Historical  Society,  he  having  acquired  it  from  Capt. 
Allen  H.  Knowles  in  exchange  for  the  one  built  by  him,  above  men- 
tioned. 

Captain  Hallet  had  a  perilous  experience  in  the  bark  Burlington. 
The  story  is  told  as  follows: 

The  bark  Burlington,  Captain  Hallet  of  Boston,  left  New  Orleans, 
Saturday,  February  15,  1840,  for  Havre,  with  cotton,  and  a  crew  of  16 
hands,  including  two  officers,  cook  and  steward,  and  had  proceeded  24 
days  on  her  voyage,  when  in  the  latitude  of  37  N  and  longitude  54.40 
W,  at  about  half  past  nine  o'clock  at  night,  on  Tuesday,  March  10,  she 
was  struck  by  lightning  which  came  down  the  larboard  main  topsail 
sheet,  knocked  down  the  second  officer  and  all  the  starboard  watch, 
with  the  exception  of  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

The  following  account  of  that  fearful  happening,  printed  in  the 
Register  of  1883,  was  written  by  Mr  Lewis  E.  Lovell,  who  although 
somewhat  eccentric,  was  an  entertaining  writer  and  was  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  ill-fated  Burlington,  and  has  told  the  story  as  he  saw  it  and  as 
recorded  in  the  log  of  the  ship.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  alludes 
to  himself  as  "decayed  mariner".  That  was  one  of  his  peculiarities  and 
the  concluding  article  is  signed  "D.  M."  signifying  that  title. 

"Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer, 
List  ye  landsmen  all  to  me; 
Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 
Tell  the  dangers  of  the  sea." 

Of  all  the  dangers  encountered  by  the  seaman  in  his  path  across  the 
trackless  ocean,  none  is  more  dreadful  than  that  of  fire,  as  often  times 
there  is  nothing  to  depend  on  but  one  or  two  frail  boats,  which  will 
hardly  float  with  the  ship's  company,  and  with  no  room  for  provisions 
or  water,  whatever.  On  the  1 3th  of  Feb.  1840, 1  sailed  from  New  Orleans 
in  the  ship  Burlington  of  Boston,  406  tons  register,  with  a  cargo  of  1600 
bales  of  cotton,  bound  to  the  port  of  Havre.  The  ship  was  commanded 
by  our  venerable  townsman,  Capt  Bangs  Hallet.  He  was  a  thorough 
seaman,  a  skillful  navigator,  a  man  in  whom  officers  and  men  placed 
the  most  implicit  confidence.  The  first  officer  was  the  late  Capt  John 
Girdler  of  Marblehead,  a  veteran  seaman  some  forty  years  of  age.  The 
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second  officer  was  Mr  Joseph  A.  Crowell,  of  this  town,  a  man  well 
known  to  the  elderly  portion  of  those  now  present.  He  was  then  in  the 
pride  and  vigor  of  early  manhood  with  an  iron  frame  and  much  decision 
of  character,  calm  and  cool  in  the  hour  of  danger,  a  man  to  be  relied 
on  in  the  hour  of  peril.  Indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
Four  of  the  crew  also  belonged  to  this  town,  viz:  Ebenezer  Gage,  Capt 
Joseph  Gorham,  Capt  Jonathan  Hallet,  late  of  Neponset,  and  the  writer, 
a  decayed  mariner. 

Nothing  material  occurred  until  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  March. 
The  ship  was  then  in  Lat.  40  degrees  N,  and  Lon.  57  degrees  W.,  about 
900  miles  east  of  the  Cape  of  Delaware.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  fresh 
gale  from  the  south  and  equally,  accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning 
and  rain.  The  ship  was  running  with  the  yards  well  clear  of  the  back- 
stays, under  two  close  reefed  topsails,  a  reefed  mainsail  and  foresail, 
the  mizzen-topsail  being  furled,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  force  of 
the  gale  as  the  bad  steering  of  the  ship.  The  ships  that  were  built  forty- 
five  or  fifty  years  ago  were  so  fiill  aft  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility 
to  steer  them  with  the  wind  abaft  of  the  beam,  and  if  a  sea  serpent 
attempted  to  follow  in  their  wake  he  would  certainly  break  his  backbone. 

On  the  evening  before  mentioned,  Mr  Crowell,  the  second  officer, 
had  charge  of  the  deck  from  eight  to  twelve,  or  what  is  termed  the  first 
watch.  At  two  bells  he  ordered  me  to  go  up  on  the  poop  and  haul  taught 
the  gear  of  the  spanker.  After  I  had  made  it  fast,  and  was  going  down 
on  the  spar  deck,  I  cast  my  eye  aloft  at  the  close  reefed  main-topsail 
and  was  congratulatng  myself  on  the  propect  of  having  a  quiet  watch 
below  from  twelve  to  four,  when  the  lightning  struck  the  mainmast  and 
i  descending  on  the  maintopsail-sheet  went  below  and  set  fire  to  the  cotton 
between  decks.  The  shock  prostrated  the  second  officer  and  all  the 
watch,  with  the  exception  of  myself  and  the  man  at  the  wheel.  The 
captain  and  first  officer  were  soon  on  deck  and  a  lantern  was  procured 
and  the  deck  carefully  examined  around  the  mainmast  and  the  pumps, 
but  there  was  no  indication  of  the  fluid  having  gone  below  the  deck. 
The  captain  and  mate  accordii^ly  retired  to  their  state  rooms.  At  twelve 
midnight  the  port  watch  relieved  the  deck.  After  we  had  got  below, 
some  of  the  watch  lighted  their  pipes  to  have  a  smoke  before  turning 
in,  as  seaman  express  it.  Some  one  of  them  remarked  that  there  was  a 
strong  smell  of  burning  cotton,  and  they  believed  the  lightning  had  gone 
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below  and  set  the  cargo  on  fire,  and  one  of  them  proposed  to  go  on 
deck  and  inform  the  mate,  but  others  said  if  the  ship  was  on  fire  it  was 
the  mate's  business  to  find  it  out,  and  they  did  not  want  to  be  humbugged 
out  of  their  watch  below  looking  for  fire  in  a  rainstorm.  While  they 
were  conversing  the  second  officer  came  forward  summoning  all  hands 
on  deck,  as  the  smoke  was  coming  out  of  the  booby  hatch,  aft. 

After  all  hands  were  on  deck  the  fore-castle  doors  were  closed,  and 
a  light  sail  was  placed  over  and  around  the  fore-scuddle  and  securely 
made  fast.  The  courses  were  then  hauled  up  and  the  ship  brought  to 
the  wind  with  the  main-topsail  to  the  mast.  The  captain  then  ordered 
the  long  boat  to  be  cleared  away.  The  long  boats  on  board  of  the  ships 
at  that  day  were  always  stowed  amidships  on  chocks,  and  were  the  sole 
dependence  for  saving  the  lives  of  the  ship's  company  in  case  of  accident 
at  sea,  and  there  was  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  them  that  would  float 
an  hour  after  they  were  in  the  water;  but  fortunately  for  us  our  ship's 
boat  was  in  good  condition.  Her  timbers  were  oak  and  she  was  double 
planked  with  cedar,  and  copper  fastened.  While  some  were  employed 
in  clearing  away  the  boat,  others  were  getting  up  yard  and  stay  tackles 
to  hoist  her  over  the  side.  The  captain  then  ordered  the  carpenter  to 
bore  some  holes  through  the  deck  around  the  mainmast  in  which  a  water 
tunnel  was  inserted,  and  water  turned  down,  as  the  decks  were  getting 
hot,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  launching  the  boat  before  daylight, 
without  getting  her  stove  against  the  ship's  side.  The  cook  and  steward 
were  getting  up  a  good  breakfast  of  fried  pork  for  all  hands,  they  having 
killed  a  pig  in  the  day  previous. 

At  daylight  all  hands  were  to  Breakfast.  After  the  meal  was  finished, 
they  were  called  aft  into  the  cabin,  when  Captain  Hallet  thus  addressed 
us:  "Men,  this  may  be  the  last  time  that  we  shall  all  meet  together  in 
this  world.  That  is  known  only  to  that  Being  that  sits  up  aloft  to  guard 
the  destiny  of  those  "Whose  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave.  Whose 
home  is  on  the  deep." 

"But  we  should  all  remember  that  we  are  men,  and  it  is  a  duty  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  our  friends  on  shore  to  preserve  our  lives  as  long 
as  possible."  Then  he  read  from  the  Word,  the  107th  Psalm  of  David: 
"And  let  them  sacrifice  the  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  and  declare  His 
work  with  rejoicing.  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  do 
business  in  great  waters.  These  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and  His 
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wonders  in  the  deep.  For  He  commandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind, 
which  lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof.  They  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  they 
go  down  again  to  the  depths,  their  souls  are  melted  because  of  trouble. 
They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  as  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their 
wits  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble  and  He  bringeth 
them  out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  the  waves 
thereof  are  still.  Then  are  they  glad  because  they  are  quiet,  so  He 
bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven."  A  prayer  was  then  read  from 
the  book  of  common  prayer,  designed  for  seamen  in  distress. 

The  service  was  then  closed  with  the  benediction.  All  hands  then 
went  on  deck.  Some  of  us  were  employed  in  turning  water  below  and 
the  balance  in  getting  water  and  provision  in  the  long  boat.  Fortunately, 
the  fresh  water  and  provision  was  on  deck.  We  stowed  in  the  long  boat 
two  sixty  gallon  casks  of  water,  one  barrel  of  salt  pork  and  five  barrels 
of  bread;  also  coffee,  sugar  and  small  stores.  We  had  also  in  the  boat  a 
small  cylinder  stove  and  a  small  lot  of  coal.  As  the  weather  looked  wild 
and  threatening  and  the  sea  getting  higher,  and  not  knowing  how  badly 
the  main-mast  was  burned,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  get  the  boat  clear 
of  the  ship  as  soon  as  possible.  The  yard  and  stay  tackles  were  then 
ordered  to  be  set  taught,  and  Mr  Crowell  got  into  the  boat  with  an  axe 
and  two  sharp  hatchets.  Captain  Hallet  then  inquired  of  him,  who  he 
wished  to  have  in  the  boat  with  him  to  keep  her  clear  of  the  ship's  side. 
He  answered,  "those  two  boys,  Jonathan  and  Lewis."  We  accordingly 
got  aboard  of  the  boat,  and  with  two  boat-hooks.  Orders  were  then 
given  to  heave  away  lively  on  the  yard  and  stay  tackles.  After  the  boat 
was  over  the  rail,  the  captain  stood  on  the  poop  deck  watching  the  sea 
for  a  smooth  time  to  lower.  In  a  few  moments  he  gave  the  order  to 
"lower  and  cut,"  which  was  accomplished  without  damaging  the  boat. 
There  was  a  five  inch  hawser  made  fast  to  the  boat's  bow  by  which  she 
was  veered  astern  of  the  ship  some  fifteen  fathoms  and  made  fast  on 
board.  There  were  still  twelve  persons  remaining  on  board  the  ship, 
including  the  captain  and  first  officer.  The  jolly  boat  was  hanging  to 
the  stem  davits.  It  was  new  when  the  ship  left  Boston.  Those  on  board 
then  cleared  her  away  ready  for  lowering,  the  captain  intending  to  use 
her  to  board  the  long  boat,  as  it  was  dangerous  to  haul  the  long  boat 
under  the  ship's  stem,  with  such  a  high  sea  mnning.  A  new  three  inch 
rope  was  rove  through  the  ring  in  the  bow  and  made  fast  to  the  forward 
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thwart.  When  all  was  ready,  two  men  stood  by  the  falls,  and  the  captain, 
watching  the  sea  for  a  smooth  time  to  lower  away. 

In  a  few  moments  the  order  was  given  to  "lower  and  cut  the  tackles," 
but  after  the  boat  was  in  the  water,  the  bow  tackle  fouled,  and  when 
the  ship's  stem  rose  on  the  sea  the  boat  hung  perpendicular  with  the 
bow  in  the  air,  and  consequently  filled  with  water  when  the  stem  of 
the  ship  settled  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  She  was  then  veered  astem  of 
the  long  boat  and  made  fast.  A  lifeline  was  then  stretched  along  the 
spanker  boom  and  hauled  well  taught.  A  rope  with  several  overhanded 
knots  in  it  was  then  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  boom,  reaching  to  the 
water's  edge  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  men  into  the  boat.  Watching 
the  sea  carefully  those  left  on  board  the  ship  all  got  into  the  boat  without 
accident  with  the  exception  of  Gage,  who  went  overboard  and  conse- 
quently got  a  ducking,  which,  with  the  cold  and  rain,  was  not  very 
pleasant.  Captain  Hallet  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship.  Thus  we 
bid  goodbye  forever  (as  we  all  supposed)  to  the  unfortunate  Burlii^on. 

But  this  was  not  so  to  be.  She  lay  with  her  topsail  to  the  mast,  and 
the  ensign  union  down  at  the  mizzen-royal-mast  head,  and  as  the  stem 
lighted  on  the  sea,  the  copper  shone  as  bright  as  gold,  and  as  the  bow 
plunged  lazily  into  the  sea,  she  appeared  to  look  down  with  contempt 
on  our  little  boat.  But  the  little  craft  was  tight,  and  behaved  well  in  the 
heavy  sea.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  captain  to  hold  on  to  the  ship 
until  she  bumed  to  the  water's  edge,  and  then  make  our  way  for  the 
nearest  port,  that  of  New  York  and  the  Island  of  Bermuda  being  equally 
distant,  viz:  800  miles.  The  ship's  chronometer  and  the  captain's  nautical 
instmments  were  all  in  the  boat.  At  4  p.m.  the  weather  cleared,  and 
the  gale  moderating,  the  boat  was  hauled  up  under  the  ship's  lea  quarter 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some  sail  needles,  twine  and  other  small 
articles  which  had  been  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment.  After 
getting  alongside,  the  second  officer  went  on  board,  followed  by  several 
of  the  seamen.  At  first  they  were  rather  cautious  about  going  on  deck, 
but  they  found  the  deck,  as  it  was  not  so  hot  about  the  mast  and  pumps 
as  when  we  left  the  ship  in  the  moming.  After  consulting  the  officers. 
Captain  Hallet  came  to  the  conclusion  to  hoist  the  boats  and  steer  for 
the  nearest  American  port.  Accordingly  the  yard  and  stay  tackles  were 
hooked  on,  after  the  water  and  provisions  had  been  taken  on  board,  and 
the  boats  were  hoisted  in  on  deck,  and  securely  lashed.  After  the  decks 
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were  cleared,  the  reefs  were  turned  out  of  the  topsails  and  the  Burlington 
was  once  more  homeward  bound  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  southwest, 
and  fine  weather.  After  getting  a  good  supper  one  watch  went  below, 
or  rather  in  the  cabin  which  was  on  deck.  Nothing  worthy  of  note 
occurred  during  the  night.  The  watch  on  deck  were  employed  in  turning 
water  below  to  keep  the  fire  under,  and  occasionally  pumping  the  ship 
out,  and  then  leading  the  hose  into  the  tunnels  so  as  to  make  it  do  double 
duty  in  quenching  the  fire. 

The  sailor  now  to  give  the  ship  relief 
Reduce  the  topsails  by  a  single  reef; 
Down  the  tall  masts  the  topsails  sink  amain 
And  soon  reduced,  resume  their  posts  again. 

Faulkner 

This  portion  of  the  narrative  is  taken  in  the  ship's  log  book  which 
is  now  open  before  me  and  can  be  relied  on  as  strictly  accurate. 

Thursday,  March  12th,  1840 

Commenced  with  stroi^  gales  from  the  SSW.  All  hands  employed 
in  pumping  up  water  and  pouring  water  below  and  securing  the  long 
boat  with  tackles  and  lashings.  At  2  p.  m.  close  reefed  the  topsails.  At 
4  gale  increasing  took  in  the  foresail.  From  7  to  1 1  violent  gales  with 
incessant  thunder  and  lightning.  At  midnight  still  blowing  heavy  but 
not  so  much  lightning.  At  1  a.  m.  wind  shifting  to  west  and  cleared 
up.  Set  the  reef  foresail.  The  decks  still  continue  hot  and  every  time 
the  plugs  are  taken  out  to  pour  down  water  fire  and  smoke  rush  out. 
At  4  set  the  close  reef  topsail.  At  5  turn  2  reefs  out  of  the  topsails,  set 
the  mainsail,  spanker  and  jib.  Deck  still  hot  but  are  in  hopes  to  keep 
the  fire  under  control,  put  on  extra  mast  coats  around  the  fore  and  main 
masts,  part  of  the  crew  watching  the  seams  and  cracks  about  the  decks 
and  pasting  them  over  to  prevent  the  air  from  going  below. 

Frtoay,  March  13th 

Moderate  weather  and  cloudy,  let  one  watch  lie  down,  while  the 
other  was  pasting  up  every  vent  hole  below.  At  4  a.  m.  every  crack  was 
covered  with  paste,  paper,  and  sails.  The  decks  we  think  are  getting 
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cooler;  still  employed  in  pouring  water  below.  At  10  a.  m.  fresh  gale 
double-reefed.  The  forecastle  sail  is  now  all  covered  over  and  the  crew 
have  no  clothing  but  what  they  stood  in  when  the  alarm  of  fire  was 
given.  Several  had  no  jackets  or  hats;  supplied  them  from  aft  as  far  as 
possible.  Latter  part  strong  gales  from  the  SSW  and  cloudy.  All  hands 
necessarily  employed.  The  heat  of  the  deck  about  the  same  as  this 
morning,  so,  we  are  in  hopes  that  the  plan  of  stifling  the  fire  will  succeed. 

Saturday,  March  14th 

Commenced  with  fresh  gales  and  fine  weather.  At  1  p.  m.  wind 
NNW.  At  5  wore  ship  to  the  west,  wind  light  with  heavy  swell.  At 
6:30  saw  a  ship  about  8  miles  distant.  It  being  calm  took  the  opportunity 
while  the  ship  was  upright  to  suck  the  pumps,  finding  considerable 
water  in  the  ship.  By  keeping  the  blankets  around  the  coats  of  the 
mainmast  continually  wet  the  coat  and  mast  kept  quite  cool,  but  by 
putting  our  fingers  down  the  holes  in  the  deck  when  the  plugs  are  drawn 
it  was  impossible  to  hold  them  there  a  moment  without  being  burned. 
From  10p.m.  to  8a. m.  light  baffling  airs  and  calm  latter  part  moderate 
from  the  NE  and  cloudy,  heat  below  about  the  same.  Two  brigs  passed 
us  standing  to  the  south. 

Sunday,  March  15th 

Commenced  with  moderate  breezes  from  the  SE.  At  9  p.  m.  took 
in  the  jib  mainsail  and  foretopgallantsail.  At  4  took  in  the  spanker  and 
main  top  gallantsail  and  double  reefed  the  topsail.  At  6  close  reefed  the 
topsails.  At  7  took  in  the  fore  topsail.  It  is  now  blowing  a  violent  gale 
from  the  SE.  The  lightning  is  terrific,  the  barometer  has  fallen  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  At  10  wind  SSW  took  in  the  fore  topsail  and  foresail 
and  hove  to  under  the  close  reefed  main  topsail.  1 1  violent  gales  from 
SSW.  At  4:30  a.  m.  shipped  a  sea  which  filled  the  cabin  and  state  rooms 
with  water;  found  the  smoke  coming  up  from  below.  After  searching 
some  time  we  found  the  coat  around  the  mizzen  mast  broken  and  ripped 
up;  securing  it  as  soon  as  possible.  At  8  blowing  a  complete  hurricane; 
barometer  falling  2  inches  since  4  o'clock.  Took  in  the  close  reefed  main 
topsail,  set  the  main  spencer.  At  9  it  blew  away  and  we  lay  to  under 
bear  poles.  The  ship  lay  nearly  on  her  beam  ends  broad  off  in  the  trough 
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of  the  sea,  but  as  yet  had  not  shipped  water  enough  to  do  any  great 
injury  to  the  boats  or  bulwarks,  but  there  was  danger  of  the  decks'  being 
swept  at  any  moment,  the  ship  lying  so  much  exposed.  Made  a  drag 
with  a  heavy  sampson  post,  on  which  were  securely  lashed  a  kedge 
anchor  in  the  center  of  the  spar,  and  a  bridle  made  fast  to  each  end  to 
which  a  seven  inch  hawser  was  bent.  After  throwing  it  overboard  veered 
away  60  fathoms  and  made  it  fast  to  the  bowsprit  end.  This  brought 
the  ship's  bow  a  point  or  two  nearer  the  wind  but  she  still  lay  too  broad 
off  but  she  has  proved  herself  a  good  sea  boat,  thanks  to  the  man  who 
constructed  the  model.  Ends  with  a  heavy  gale  from  the  NE.  We  are 
now  in  distress.  Our  store  room  filled  with  water,  our  provision  nearly 
expended  and  not  a  place  to  put  anything  in  that  is  not  soaking  wet 
with  salt  water.  The  ship  has  strained  two  butts  over  where  the  fire  is. 
Caulked  them.  The  heat  below  about  the  same. 

Monday,  March  16th 

Commenced  with  a  perfect  hurricane,  ship  laboring  hard,  hove  to 
under  bare  poles,  the  lea  gunwale  in  the  water.  At  4  p.  m.  weather 
more  moderate.  At  six  moderate  with  tremendous  heavy  squalls  and 
gale.  At  8  set  the  main  topsail  close  reefed.  At  midnight  a  violent  squall 
broke  two  ring  bolts  to  which  the  spare  main  yard  was  lashed  on  the 
starboard  side.  There  were  also  three  water  casks  which  all  went  to  the 
leaward.  At  four  a.  m.  warship  to  WSW;  set  the  reef  foresail  and  fore 
topmast  staysail;  found  the  fire  had  gained  on  us  a  good  deal.  Poured 
down  water  and  kept  off  till  8  p.  m.  to  free  the  ship,  found  a  great  deal 
of  water  in  her,  mast  coat  very  hot  and  large  quantities  of  smoke  coming 
through  the  holes.  Got  the  ship  free  at  9:30.  Hauled  the  ship  up  full 
and  by,  heading  WSW.  Later  part  strong  gales  with  snow  and  heavy 
squalls  of  rain.  Fire  below  still  burning,  not  being  able  to  extinguish  it. 
A  heavy  sea  running. 

Tuesday,  March  17th 

Commenced  with  strong  gales  and  heavy  squalls  with  snow  until  5 
p.  m.  all  hands  employed  in  pumping  up  water  and  turning  it  below. 
5  p.  m.  smoke  not  rising  quite  so  fast  and  the  steam  from  below  not 
quite  so  hot.  Set  the  close  reefed  fore  topsail  and  reefed  spanker,  wind 
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more  moderate  and  baffing.  Midnight  light  breezes  from  SW  to  NW, 
pumped  the  ship  dry  and  continued  to  pour  down  water  at  intervals 
through  the  night.  At  five  a.  m.  wind  SSW  wore  ship  and  took  in  the 
spanker.  At  nine  violent  gales  from  the  NW  clewed  up  and  furled  all 
sails  except  the  close  reefed  main  topsail  and  reef  foresail.  At  11  a.  m. 
wind  hauled  west;  latter  part  of  a  very  heavy  gale  from  the  west  and 
clear. 

Wednesday,  March  18th 

Commenced  with  a  strong  gale  from  the  west  and  clear,  took  in  the 
foresail  and  fore  topmast  staysail.  At  2:30  a  complete  hurricane  from 
the  NW  blew  away  a  close  reefed  main  topsail;  impossible  to  get  it  in. 
Our  mainmast  works  a  great  deal;  think  the  wedges  have  burned  off 
and  dropped  down,  seams  and  butts  on  the  port  side  all  opening  from 
the  after  part  of  the  main  rigging  to  the  after  part  of  the  fore  rigging. 
All  boring  new  holes  in  the  deck  and  pouring  down  water.  At  five  more 
moderate;  unbent  the  fore  topmast  staysail  and  bent  it  to  the  main  for 
a  storm  trysail  and  set  it.  Wore  ship  to  the  South.  Midnight  more 
moderate.  Cabin  filled  with  gas,  not  able  to  close  the  doors  or  windows. 
Captain  Hallet  retired  to  his  state  room  at  1  a.  m.  and  calling  him  at 
four  he  was  almost  dead,  falling  helpless  to  the  deck  as  soon  as  he  came 
to  the  air.  At  10  a.  m.  saw  a  sail  bearing  down  on  our  starboard  quarter. 
Hove  to  and  set  our  ensign  union  down  in  the  mizzen  rigging. 

Thursday,  March  19th 

Commenced  with  fresh  NE  breezes  and  clear.  At  3  p.  m.  ship  to 
the  windward  was  found  to  be  the  St  James  of  and  for  New  York,  one 
of  the  London  line  of  packets,  Capt  Sebor,  with  emigrants  and  cabin 
passengers.  On  being  informed  by  Captain  Hallet  of  our  distress  he 
inmiediately  lowered  his  boats  after  heaving  to  with  his  main  topsail  to 
the  mast  on  our  lea  quarter  and  we  got  out  the  jolly  boat  and  commenced 
putting  in  what  few  things  we  had  at  hand.  Broke  open  the  booby  hatch 
but  it  was  impossible  to  get  anything  out  as  the  gas  and  smoke  were  so 
strong.  The  forecastle  doors  were  also  open  and  Ebenezer  Gage  went 
down  the  ladder  for  the  purpose  of  saving  some  of  his  clothing  but  had 
to  be  hauled  up  by  a  rope  and  he  was  insane  for  some  time  after.  At 
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6:30  we  were  all  on  board  the  St  James.  Captain  Hallet  was  the  last 
man  to  leave  the  ship  and  when  we  went  over  the  side  the  fire  was 
blazing  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  deck  out  of  the  main  hatch. 
We  received  every  attention  from  Capt  Sebor,  his  officers  and  cabin 
passengers.  The  wind  being  light  we  did  not  leave  the  Burlington  very 
rapidly.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  she  lighted  up  the  water  for  some  distance 
around,  she  being  a  complete  mass  of  flames.  At  10  p.  m.  she  suddenly 
disappeared  from  view  and  the  unfortunate  Burlington  then  sunk  to  rise 
no  more. 

I  will  here  simply  remark  that  throughout  the  time  the  ship  was  on 
fire  Captain  Hallet  acted  the  part  of  a  true  seaman  and  efficient  com- 
mander. Even  when  it  was  known  on  that  dark  and  fearful  night  during 
the  raging  of  the  hurricane  that  the  fire  had  broken  out  and  after  a  long 
and  careful  examination  we  could  not  locate  the  spot,  and  knowing  no 
earthly  power  could  save  a  soul  on  board  if  it  once  got  control,  he  was 
cool  and  calm  as  if  the  ship  was  sailing  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  smooth 
sea.  He  was  also  the  lion  of  the  day  on  board  the  St  James,  the  lady 
passengers  in  particular,  paying  him  the  most  devoted  attention.  And 
I  firmly  believe  there  was  more  than  one  moist  eye  on  those  beautiful 
and  enchanting  maidens  when  he  took  the  last  fond  look,  as  he  reluc- 
tantly parted  from  them  and  went  over  the  ship's  side  at  the  port  of 
New  York. 

(From  the  diary  of  Annie  Gorham  Pulsifer) 
July  1879 

Golden  Wedding.  Our  esteemed  friend,  Capt.  Bangs  Hallet,  and 
his  excellent  help-mate,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  on  Tuesday 
last.  The  fine  rooms  of  their  residence  were  thrown  open  at  2  p.m.,  and 
from  that  time  until  late  in  the  evening  they  were  filled  with  friends, 
who  tendered  their  sincere  congratulations  upon  their  reaching  a  half 
century  of  rare  matrimonial  felicity.  A  number — not  many — of  those 
who  were  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony  were  privileged  to  be  with 
them  on  this  occasion.  Capt.  Hallet,  when  united  to  Anna  Eldridge,  in 
1829,  by  Rev.  N.  Cogswell,  was  a  young  sailor  22  years  of  age.  He  has 
since  commanded  some  fine  ships,  and  had  his  full  share  of  hardships 
and  perils  by  sea  and  flood,  together  with  many  pleasant  experiences. 
All  his  surviving  children,  grandchildren,  brothers  and  sisters  were  with 
him  on  this  occasion,  besides  many  old  friends  from  Boston,  and  the 
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towns  in  this  vicinity.  Creams  and  other  refreshments  were  served  to 
the  guests,  and  the  occasion  was  remarkably  free  and  social.  Many 
handsome  presents  of  gold  ornaments,  etc.,  were  brought,  and  many 
who  could  not  be  present  sent  letters  of  regret,  and  some  of  the  letters, 
judging  by  their  weight,  were  no  subject  of  regret.  We  hope  the  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Hallet — who  still  seem  comparatively  young — may  yet  cele- 
brate their  diamond  wedding,  in  1904,  and  that  we  may  all  be  there  to 
see. 


Seth  H.  Hamblin 

Captain  Seth  H.  Hamblin,  one  of  large  family,  brother  of  Captain 
Edmund  B.  Hamblin,  died  at  Yarmouth,  September  29,  1908,  at  the 
age  of  87.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  much  of  his  seafaring  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength.  He  lived  ashore  a  great  many 
years  and  was  for  a  long  while  a  road  commissioner  of  Yarmouth. 


Edmund  B.  Hamblin 

Bom  in  Yarmouth,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  61 ,  Captain  Edmund 
B.  Hamblin  was  the  son  of  Joshua,  a  military  officer,  and  Polly  Bray 
Hamblin.  From  the  best  information  obtainable  his  father's  house  was 
that  occupied  by  a  Cash  family,  just  back  of  the  Rogers  garage,  in 
Yarmouth.  The  Yarmouth  Register  told  his  story  pretty  well  and  I  will 
not  attempt  to  improve  on  it.  Under  date  of  May  17,  1884,  it  said: 

The  announcement  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  this  well- 
known  citizen,  on  Monday,  both  shocked  and  saddened  our  community. 
Captain  Hamblin,  in  about  his  usual  health,  went  with  an  assistant  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  to  work  in  his  cranberry  field  and  after  a  little 
while  complained  of  feeling  ill  and  almost  immediately  thereafter  fell 
backward  and  expired.  His  disease  was  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Captain  Hamblin  was  bom  in  1823  and  is  consequently  61  years  of 
age.  Like  all  ambitious  Cape  Cod  boys  of  the  period  he  early  took  to 
the  sea,  which  always  had  prizes  to  offer  to  the  ambitious  and  diligent. 
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In  a  short  time  he  became  master,  sailing  in  different  vessels,  but  es- 
pecially, for  several  years  in  the  bark  Nathaniel  Cogswell,  largely  owned 
here.  Afterwards,  for  fifteen  years,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Howes  & 
Crowell,  in  command  of  ships  Regent  and  Ringleader,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  a  careful  and  judicious  commander.  Since  then  he  has  retired 
from  active  business,  devoting  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  agriculture. 

Captain  Hamblin  was  a  man  of  positive  traits  of  character.  There 
was  no  subterfuge  about  his  make-up.  He  formed  his  opinion,  sometimes 
a  little  impulsively,  and  frankly  avowed  it.  He  was  one  of  the  truest 
and  most  constant  of  friends.  He  will  be  greatly  missed,  especially 
among  his  immediate  neighbors  and  associates.  Captain  Hamblin  leaves 
behind  a  widow  and  one  daughter.  He  was  one  of  a  large  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  some  of  whom  survive  him. 


Frederick  Howes 

The  son  of  Captain  Ebenezer  and  Patience  Eldridge  Howes,  Captain 
Frederick  Howes,  bom  July  4,  1812,  died  at  his  home  in  Yarmouthport, 
June  26,  1882,  therefore  at  the  age  of  70  years,  11  months  and  22  days. 
He  commenced  his  business  career  by  learning  the  trade  of  cabinet 
maker,  but  nevertheless  was  in  command  of  a  ship  at  an  early  age.  While 
his  captaincy  was  marked  by  success,  his  renown  rests  upon  his  inventive 
genius.  Reefing  topsails  in  the  days  of  single  topsails  was  frequently  a 
most  terrible  proceeding.  In  a  fierce  gale,  many  a  twenty  men  had 
gathered  up  that  deep  sail,  almost  in  its  entirety,  only  to  have  it  wrenched 
from  their  grasp  by  an  extra  gust  of  wind  and,  in  many  instances,  taking 
the  poor  sailors'  finger  nails  out  of  their  sockets.  This  difficulty  arrested 
the  attention  of  Captain  Frederick  Howes  and  stimulated  his  inven- 
tiveness, to  the  end  that  the  old  single  topsail  was  cut  in  half  and  the 
same  area  of  sail  set  on  an  upper  and  a  lower  topsail  yard,  known  all 
over  the  world  as  the  "Howes  Rig"  and  blessed  by  many  a  poor  jack 
tar.  Ship  owners,  too,  looked  with  kindness  upon  it,  for  it  was  possible, 
by  its  use,  to  sail  an  equally  large  ship  with  a  considerable  less  number 
of  men. 

Captain  Howes  sailed  the  ships  of  Howes  &  Crowell,  a  number  of 
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them,  I  believe,  although  I  am  not  definitely  informed  of  any  particular 
one  but  the  Climax,  which  he  sailed  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  with 
so  much  speed  that  the  energetic  and  driving  Captain  Moses  Howes 
forced  his  ship.  Competitor,  so  hard  that  he  split  her  literally  open  in 
trying  to  distance  Captain  Frederick's  Climax  and  only  succeeding  in 
arriving  at  destination  in  just  about  the  same  relative  position  as  when 
the  two  left  Boston,  but  with  the  Climax  in  much  the  better  condition 
of  the  two  ships. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  Captain  Howes  was  something  of  a  social 
figure.  His  summer  residence  in  Yarmouthport,  Howes  Cottage,  now 
owned  and  occupied  in  the  summer  time  by  Mrs  Wolfe  of  New  Orleans, 
was  a  scene  of  gayety  and  refinement,  when  occupied  by  his  family. 
His  daughters  were  most  attractive  and  his  wife  was  so  charming  that 
young  Julian  Hawthorne,  meeting  her  in  Liverpool,  was  so  impressed 
that  he  wrote  of  her:  "I  could  imagine  nothing  in  feminine  shape  more 
delicate,  of  more  languid  grace,  or  patrician  elegance."  Of  Captain  Howes 
the  same  writer  said:  "He  was  commodore  of  the  captains,  the  oldest, 
wisest  and  most  impressive  of  them;  a  handsome,  massive,  jovelike  old 
gentleman,  with  the  gentlest  and  most  indulgent  manners  and  a  straight- 
forward, simple  mariner  withal."  At  his  funeral,  in  Howes  Cottage, 
Captain  Nathaniel  Matthews,  Winthrop  Sears,  Edmund  B.  Hamblin 
and  James  B.  Crocker  felt  it  an  honor  to  act  as  bearers. 


Gorham  Bracket  Knowles 

Captain  Gorham  B.  Knowles  was  bom  in  Eastham,  in  1830.  He 
died  in  San  Francisco,  December  13,  1886. 

We  are  not  informed  how  he  was  employed  up  to  the  time  he  was 
of  age,  but  since  he  was  in  Elastham  up  to  that  time  he  was  undoubtedly 
busy,  probably  on  the  farm,  or  possibly  getting  a  little  sniff  of  the  salt 
air,  while  boat  fishing  or  coasting  and  perhaps  a  little  of  both.  However, 
that  life  was  too  limited  for  his  active  mind  and  body  and  so  he  branched 
out  by  going  to  Yarmouth  Port,  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  James  Knowles, 
where  he  continued  imtil  it  was  apparent  that  the  indoor  life  was  not 
beneficial  to  his  health  and  he  followed  the  bent  of  the  Cape  Cod  boy 
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when  he  decided  to  go  to  sea.  Here  his  rise  was  rapid.  His  firm  was 
the  Hastings  Company  of  Boston,  with  whom  he  shared  in  the  own- 
ership of  several  famous  vessels,  among  them  the  bark  John  Wooster 
and  the  ship  South  American,  which  was  built  at  a  greater  cost  per  ton 
than  most  any  ship  that  had  been  built  before  or  since.  Captain  Knowles' 
career  was  not  to  be  limited  to  that  of  a  shipmaster.  Hastings  &  Company 
had  large  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  when  it  became  necessary 
to  select  a  Pacific  Coast  Manager  they  looked  to  the  man  who  had  so 
successfully  commanded  the  cream  of  their  fleet  of  ships.  Captain  Gor- 
ham  B.  Knowles,  and  he  died  in  that  employ.  He  had  never  suffered 
a  shipwreck,  although  one  time  in  the  Mediteranean  Sea,  when  he  was 
carrying  a  cargo  of  muskets  to  the  Turkish  Government  he  was  so  near 
to  it  that  he  told  his  passengers  that  they  might  as  well  make  up  their 
accounts,  altho  he  finally  managed  to  land  his  vessel  and  cargo  safely 
in  port.  He  also  had  a  bad- weather  experience  in  which  his  vessel  was 
dismasted  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Here  again  his  good  seamanship  came 
to  his  rescue  and  he  rigged  jury  masts  and  reached  his  destination  only 
a  little  delayed. 

While  he  was  in  Yarmouth  Port  he  met,  wooed  and  won  Miss  Addie 
Fisher,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  late  William  S.  Fisher  and  a  daughter 
of  Jabez  Fisher.  She  having  died,  for  his  second  wife  he  married  Miss 
Susie  Robinson,  daughter  of  a  hotel  proprietor  of  Queenstown,  Ireland. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr  James  Knowles  of  Yarmouth  Port  for  the 
details  of  this  sketch. 


Allen  H.  Knowles 

Captain  Allen  H.  Knowles  was  a  Yarmouthite  by  adoption,  having 
been  bom  in  Eastham  in  1814,  the  son  of  a  shipmaster.  Captain 
Winslow  L.  Knowles,  and  Mary  Rowe.  He  died  suddenly,  in  Yarmouth, 
July  5,  1875.  In  his  career  he  was  master  of  the  ships  Conqueror,  Belle 
Creole,  Sophia,  Western  Star,  Puritan,  Agenor,  Coquimbo.  Usually  he 
was  part  owner  of  the  ships  which  he  commanded.  Undoubtedly  he 
encountered  thrilling  experiences,  although  there  is  record  of  but  one. 
His  grandchildren  in  Yarmouth,  now  residing  in  the  house  which  he 
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occupied  with  his  family,  have  in  their  possession  a  beautiful  silver 
pitcher  presented  to  their  grandfather  by  the  British  government.  Its 
inscription  tells  the  story  and  is  as  follows: 

The  British  Government 
to 

Capt.  Allen  H.  Knowles 
of  the 
American  Packet  Ship 
Chariot  of  Fame 
For  saving  the  crew  of  the  British  bark 
Romulus 

They  also  have  in  their  possession  a  silver  cup  which  was  evidently 
presented  to  the  captain,  as  a  memento  of  a  voyage  in  which  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  ship  Agenor,  with  a  highly  paying  freight,  bearing  this 
inscription: 

Agenor 
5  pounds,  13  shillings 
October,  1872 

That  part  of  the  career  of  Captain  Knowles  which  symbolizes  his 
eminence  and  which  also  interests  us  most  is  his  captaincy  of  the  Boston 
and  Liverpool  packets,  which  reached  its  peak  of  distinction  when  he 
was  the  master  of  the  ship  Chariot  of  Fame. 

That  most  celebrated  of  all  shipbuilders  of  the  world,  Donald  McKay, 
built  two  ships  and  only  two,  as  near  alike  as  possible.  They  were  the 
Star  of  Empire  and  Chariot  of  Fame,  built  for  Enoch  Train  of  Boston, 
for  freight  and  passenger  service  between  Boston  and  Liverpool.  These 
two  ships  of  2050  tons,  were  descreibed  as  follows:  Three  decks;  length 
on  keel,  208  feet;  22  feet  on  deck  between  perpendiculars;  breadth  of 
beam,  43  feet;  27  1/2  feet  depth.  Their  name  and  hailing  place  was  on 
their  stem,  with  the  inscription  of  gilded  carved  work.  "Westward  the 
Star  of  Empire  Takes  its  Way."  For  a  figurehead  they  had  the  Goddess 
of  Fame,  with  outspread  wings.  A  trumpet  was  raised  in  the  right  hand 
and  her  left  hand,  also  raised  held  a  garland. 

With  Enoch  Train,  Andrew  T.  Hall  and  Benjamin  Bangs,  Captain 
Knowles  was  a  part  owner  of  this  beautiful  vessel,  which  is  further 
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described  as  having  mechanical  contrivances  for  handling  ship  and  cargo, 
a  reading  room  for  cabin  passengers  on  the  quarter  deck  and  splendidly 
furnished  cabins  and  staterooms  with  all  known  conveniences  and  com- 
forts for  passengers. 

It  was  said  of  Captain  Knowles  that  he  was  not  only  an  able  navi- 
gator, but  a  well  educated  gentleman,  held  in  high  esteem  by  thousands 
who  made  the  Atlantic  crossing  with  him. 

The  Chariot  of  Fame,  under  command  of  Captain  Knowles  and  by 
charter  of  the  White  Star  Line,  carried  hundreds  of  passengers  and 
much  freight  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  He  also  was  somewhat 
engaged  in  sailings  around  Cape  Horn  from  Eastern  ports  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


George  Matthews 

Captain  George  Matthews  was  bom  in  Yarmouth,  January,  1810 
the  son  of  Prince  and  Mary  Gray  Matthews,  dying  there,  March  1882. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  commenced  his  seafaring  life,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  ladder,  as  cook  of  a  coasting  vessel.  With  very  few 
intervals  he  followed  the  sea  until  1870,  thirty-two  years  of  the  time  as 
captain. 

It  was  a  long  step  from  cook  of  a  coasting  vessel  to  captain  of  ship 
National  Eagle,  yet  when  George  Matthews,  aged  19  years,  was  second 
mate  on  a  ship  coming  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston,  the  Captain  and 
his  wife  and  the  first  mate  all  died  of  yellow  fever.  The  youthful  second 
mate  brought  the  ship  successfully  to  the  home  port.  When  Mr.  Francis 
Fisher  heard  of  his  accomplishment,  he  said  "There  is  the  Captain  for 
our  new  ship,  'The  National  E^gle'."  So  began  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
careers  of  Yarmouth  shipmasters. 

Contemporary  criticism  says  that  one  of  his  remarkable  character- 
istics was  the  unconquerable  determination  he  put  into  everything  which 
he  undertook.  Financially  embarrassed,  at  middle  age,  by  an  unfortunate 
investment  in  a  vessel  and  its  total  loss  without  insurance,  he  started 
again,  cheerfully,  but  determinedly,  to  win  success.  One  of  the  most 
cherished  possessions  of  the  Historical  Society  is  the  painting  of  the 
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ship  "National  Eagle".  This  was  acquired  in  1954  when  the  society  was 
only  one  year  old.  At  the  death  of  Miss  Ella  Bray,  granddaughter  of 
Capt.  George  Matthews,  an  auction  was  held  of  the  contents  of  the 
residence  next  to  the  Historical  Society  house  in  Yarmouth  Port.  The 
society  had  not  much  money,  but  it  managed  to  raise  enough  to  buy 
the  picture. 


Oliver  Matthews 

Captain  Oliver  Matthews  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sabra  Sears 
Matthews,  the  brother  of  Samuel,  Jr,  Nathaniel,  Richard,  all  shipmas- 
ters of  note.  He  was  bom  in  1810  and  died  early  in  1883.  Although  a 
successful  shipmaster  and  one  who  would  have  been  useful  in  civic  and 
business  fields,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  early  on  account  of  illness 
which  was  finally  fatal.  He  resided  in  that  house  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Arey,  in  Yarmouth,  nearly  opposite  the  Yarmouth  Greenhouses. 


Nathaniel  Matthews 

Captain  Nathaniel  Matthews  was  bom  in  1806,  in  Yarmouth,  and 
died  there  in  1885.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sabra  Sears  Matthews. 
The  older  present  generation  have  a  plain  recollection  of  him.  He  was 
a  man  of  influence  in  the  community.  I  say  this  because  he  impressed 
himself  on  me.  I  could  not  help  admiring  his  personal  appearance  and 
his  neat,  well-kept  horse  and  carriage,  somewhat,  I  imagined,  as  he  kept 
his  ship  at  sea,  snug  and  trim.  His  residence  was  that  of  the  late  Miss 
Lucy  Davis,  between  "Trask's"  and  the  residence  of  Miss  Duntz,  in 
Yarmouth  Port.  After  thinking  of  this  splendid  gentleman  and  planning 
what  I  might  say  of  him,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot 
improve  on  the  obituary  notice  published  in  the  Yarmouth  Register  of 
May  23,  1885. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Matthews,  who  has  been  ill  for  two  or  three  weeks 
of  gastric  fever,  departed  this  life  on  Saturday  last,  16th  instant,  at  the 
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age  of  79  years.  He  was  a  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  Matthews  of  this  town 
and  a  brother  of  a  family  of  capable  mariners,  of  whom  Captain  Richard 
of  Cambridgeport,  alone  survives.  He  early  became  master  of  his  profes- 
sion, his  first  command  being  the  schooner  Lucy  Anna,  of  Yarmouth, 
before  he  had  completed  his  21st  year,  and  for  about  forty  years  fol- 
lowing, commanding  a  number  of  fine  vessels,  among  others  the  famous 
clipper  ship,  "Winged  Arrow,"  also  for  a  while  being  in  charge  of  the 
missionary  ship  "Morning  Star."  His  last  command  was  the  ship  "Eric- 
son,"  since  leaving  which  he  has  lived  in  this  village,  enjoying  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  all.  He  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  member 
of  the  parish  committee  and  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Society  here,  and  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church.  Captain 
Matthews  always  retained,  in  a  large  degree,  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  employers,  as  well  as  the  good  will  of  his  officers  and  crews  of 
the  vessels  he  commanded  and  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  all  classes.  He 
was  a  kind  neighbor  and  an  excellent  citizen;  one  who  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  this  community. 


Richard  Matthews 

When  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  sketch  of  a  shipmaster's  life 
by  "T.  P.  H."  (the  charming  and  lovable  Captain  Thomas  Prince  Howes) 
I  shall  ask  the  publishers  to  print  it,  rather  than  to  attempt  one  of  my 
own.  In  this  instance  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  find  what  Captain 
Howes  had  written  for  the  Register  of  Captain  Richard  Matthews: 

The  sudden  death  of  Captain  Richard  Matthews  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1893,  removes  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  known  of  Cape 
ship  captains.  His  sea  experience  covered  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years. 
As  I  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Captain  Mat- 
thews for  forty-seven  years,  sailing  several  years  in  the  same  employ — 
first  in  that  of  R.  Lincoln  &  Co,  of  Boston,  and  later  in  life  in  that  of 
Howes  &  Crowell,  I  desire  to  offer  my  tribute  of  respect  and  affection 
to  his  high  qualities  as  a  man  and  appreciation  of  his  ability  as  a  ship- 
master. My  memory  of  him  runs  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  assuming 
his  rank  as  an  officer.  He  came  to  Dennis  and  appeared  at  our  old 
meeting  house,  with  some  of  his  friends  on  Sunday,  sitting  in  the  gallery 
among  the  young  women  as  was  the  fashion  of  that  time.  He  was  then 
chief  officer  of  a  brig  having  the  odd  name  of  Pocket,  commanded  by 
Captain  Elijah  Howes,  a  cousin  of  mine.  The  young  Richard  was  then 
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in  the  full  flush  and  vigor  of  manhood  and  rejoicing  "like  a  strong  man 
to  run  a  race."  This  was,  I  judge,  in  1824.  The  promise  of  his  early 
years  was  well  borne  out  by  his  subsequent  career.  He  was  soon  in 
command  of  the  brig  Norfolk,  a  small  vessel  of  some  150  tons,  running 
between  Boston  and  Norfolk.  This  first  command,  he  has  often  told 
me,  gave  him  more  pleasure  and  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  than 
any  other  ever  afforded.  During  his  long  service  at  sea  he  had  charge 
of  many  fine  ships,  notably  the  Ringleader,  in  which  he  made  some 
very  successful  voyages.  His  voyages  extended  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  While  in  charge  of  the  ship,  Harrisburg,  on  a  voyage  to  the 
Levant,  he  touched  at  the  port  of  the  ancient  Joppa.  This  is  the  seaport 
of  Jerusalem  and  Captain  Matthews  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Holy  City.  In  1861,  he  took  charge  of  the  schoolship,  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  office  he  retained  several  years,  giving  it  up  finally  to 
Captain  Martin  L.  Eldridge,  when  he  assumed  command  of  the  George 
M.  Barnard,  in  the  same  service. 

Since  his  retirement  from  this  office  he  lived  the  life  of  a  shipmaster 
on  shore,  out  of  active  business.  He  was  a  member  of  long  standing  of 
the  Boston  Marine  society,  having  joined  in  1850.  Only  two  captains 
from  Yarmouth  antedate  him  in  the  roll  of  membership,  viz.,  Oliver 
Eldridge  and  Thomas  Ryder.  He  was  trustee  of  the  society  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow  trustees  and  the  members  generally.  At 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  on  the  14th  of  November,  Captain 
Matthews  was  present  and  appeared  to  be  in  good  health,  greeting  his 
friends  with  his  accustomed  heartiness  and  cordiality.  We  conversed  of 
his  early  life  at  the  "Weir"  and  the  changes  time  had  wrought  since  he 
and  his  brothers  attended  school  at  the  brown  school  house  on  the  hill 
above  his  father's  house.  The  Weir  was  then  essentially  a  Matthews 
neighborhood,  Matthews  and  Bray  the  predominating  names.  A  strong 
tincture  of  Puritanism  lingered  among  those  families.  Captain  Samuel 
Matthews,  Sr,  was  deacon  of  the  church;  so  was  his  son,  Samuel  and 
also  Nathaniel,  his  second  son.  Men,  all  of  them,  of  purity  of  life  and 
integrity  of  character,  the  sturdy  old  type  of  our  fathers  and  men  of 
whom  any  community  might  well  be  proud. 

The  class  of  shipmasters  of  which  Captain  Richard  Matthews  was 
so  worthy  a  representative  is  fast  departing.  The  romance  is  fast  fading 
out  of  the  seafaring  life.  Gallant  ships  are  converted  into  coal  barges 
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and  strung  along  behind  a  tug  boat  and  towed  to  their  destination,  where 
full  rigged  brigs  with  clouds  of  snowy  canvas  once  bounded  over  the 
billows.  All  the  conditions  of  the  seafaring  life  have  changed  since  Cap- 
tain Matthews  made  his  first  voyages  with  Captain  Thomas  Hedge,  in 
1823,  in  a  square-rigged  vessel.  The  improvements  in  the  rigging  of 
vessels  since  he  commenced  his  career  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  navigation 
of  ships  and  while  the  service  is  rendered  less  severe  the  poetry  has  been 
eliminated  to  a  great  extent.  Among  the  eminent  shipmasters  that  have 
gone  out  from  Old  Yarmouth,  Captain  Richard  Matthews  deserves  and 
and  will  always  hold  an  honorable  rank.  The  warmth  of  his  heart  made 
him  many  friends  among  the  young  people  and  many  will  have  their 
sensibilities  touched  at  the  news  of  his  death. 


Samuel  Matthews,  Jr. 

Captain  Samuel  Matthews,  Jr,  was  bom  in  Yarmouth,  in  the  year 
1801,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sabra  Sears  Matthews.  He  died  in  his 
home  in  1882.  Among  the  vessels  which  he  commanded  was  the  brig 
Samuel  Russell,  the  bark  Utah  and  the  ships  Robin  Hood  and  Ring- 
leader. After  his  retirement  from  the  sea,  he  engaged  in  the  dry  goods 
business,  with  Frederick  Dunbar,  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Main  Street 
and  the  South  Yarmouth  road,  in  Yarmouth,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Matthews  &  Dunbar.  He  served  a  period  as  a  selectman  of  the  town. 
Show  ing  his  resourcefulness,  one  of  the  ship's  company,  on  one  of  his 
voyages,  broke  a  bone  of  the  leg  and  Captain  Matthews,  after  a  brief 
study,  set  the  bone.  On  another  occasion,  a  passenger  on  a  voyage  from 
San  Francisco  to  an  eastem  port  gave  birth  to  a  child  and  presumably 
the  captain  was  active  in  his  ministrations  of  that  event.  His  kindness 
to  those  under  his  charge  is  evidenced  by  correspondence  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  daughter,  from  a  person  whose  son  was  with  Captain 
Matthews  and  expresses  regret  that  the  captain  was  not  again  going  in 
the  ship  and  that  the  son  would  necessarily  not  again  be  able  to  sail 
with  Captain  Matthews. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  Captain  Matthews  built  the  house  in 
which  his  daughter,  Miss  Novella  Mattthews,  now  resides,  in  Yar- 
mouth. 
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Captain  Seleck  H.  Matthews  was  bom  in  South  Yarmouth,  the  son 
of  Freeman  and  Katherine  Baker  Matthews.  He  died  there,  March  15, 
1886,  at  the  age  of  66  years,  after  an  illness  of  several  months,  having 
shown  wonderful  fortitude  in  facing  disease. 

In  early  manhood  he  commenced  seafaring  life,  advancing  rapidly 
until  he  became  master  of  fine  ships.  Later  he  took  command  of  steam- 
ships in  the  Boston  &  Philadelphia  line  and  still  later  ships  in  the  Sa- 
vannah line  out  of  Boston.  He  was  an  exceedingly  agreeable  man  and 
made  hosts  of  friends  among  the  travelling  public.  He  was  a  Sir  Knight 
in  Masonry  and  a  past  master  of  Howard  lodge  of  South  Yarmouth. 
He  was  also  a  very  staunch  Methodist,  religiously.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Marine  Society. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Captain  Matthews  was  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government,  in  command  of  one  of  its  ships. 

Cyrus  Sears 

The  following  sketch  of  the  seafaring  life  of  Captain  Cyrus  Sears 
has  been  furnished  by  his  daughter,  Mrs  George  H.  Hunneman  of 
Boston: 

Captain  Cyrus  Sears  was  bom  in  1831  in  West  Yarmouth,  of  sea- 
faring family.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  as  an  apprentice  on  the 
Ship  Leland  commanded  by  his  uncle,  Christopher  Lewis  of  West  Yar- 
mouth. After  his  apprenticeship  he  rose  through  the  grades  of  third, 
second  and  first  officer  or  "mates"  to  the  command  at  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  of  the  ship  "Orissa — a  ship  so  fast  and  with  such  an  immense 
spread  of  canvas,  that  she  was  known  among  shipping  men  as  "Legs 
and  Arms."  She  was  one  of  the  first  ships  to  carry  ice  from  Boston  to 
Calcutta,  for  the  Tudors  of  Boston.  She  made  many  voyages  to  India 
and  China  but  was  finally  lost  in  that  memorable  storm  of  January  1857, 
on  Nauset,  the  ship  having  become  so  iced  up  that  she  was  unmanagable 
and  thus  was  driven  by  the  ftirious  gale  upon  the  shore.  The  snow  was 
so  heavy  that  three  days  passed  before  Capt  Sears  could  report  the  loss 
of  the  ship  to  the  Boston  owners. 
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Capt  Sears  then  took  command  of  the  Ship  Augustus,  making  several 
voyages  to  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Shanghai,  Foo  Chow  and  Hong 
Kong,  stopping  on  one  voyage  at  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  He  later  made 
voyages  of  much  the  same  route  to  India  and  China  in  the  ships  Magenta 
and  the  Visurgis.  Later  on  he  transferred  to  the  ship  Pocahontas,  making 
voyages  around  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco.  On  one  of  them,  under 
a  charter  to  the  English  Government,  he  went  to  Vancouver  and  Puget 
Sound,  to  bring  back  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Exposition  a  very  complete 
collection  of  furs  and  minerals.  He  also  carried  to  England  a  spar  of 
Douglass  fir— a  young  tree — 175  feet  long  and  perfect  in  shape.  Being 
too  late  for  a  flagstaff  before  the  Exposition  building,  it  was  put  up  at 
Frogmore  and  later  transferred  to  Kew  Gardens  where  it  was  recently 
and  probably  still  is  although  now  reduced  to  159  feet.  It  excited  con- 
siderable wonderment  and  admiration,  at  the  time. 

The  Northwest  was  then  so  little  known  that  Capt  Sears,  who  was 
an  expert  navigator,  had  to  make  his  own  charts  and  maps.  Many  of 
the  names  he  gave  to  points  in  that  region  still  remain.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  Capt  Sears  was  considered  an  expert  on  the  soundings 
and  currents  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  was  consulted  by  Lieutenant 
Maury  at  the  time  of  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War  days  and  Capt  Sears  joined  the  United 
States  Navy,  being  sent  to  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  squadron  under 
Rear  Admiral  Bailey.  Here  he  commanded  the  Honeysuckle  and  later 
the  Clyde. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  brought  on  the  Ship  of  War  Dale  and 
after  putting  her  out  of  commission  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  yard  and 
receiving  his  honorable  discharge,  he  went  back  to  merchant  ships.  This 
time  to  the  beautiful  Clipper  Herald  of  the  Morning,  succeeding  in  her 
command  Capt  Obed  Baker,  Jr.  After  several  record  passages  around 
Cape  Horn,  she  was  withdrawn  from  service  as  the  days  of  sailing  ships 
were  over;  steam  had  come  into  use.  After  a  rest  at  his  home  in  Ashby, 
Capt  Sears  bought  a  "captain's  share"  in  the  Erie  and  made  what  he 
called  "short  voyages" — England,  Sweden,  Spain. 

Then  he  left  the  sea,  after  thirty-two  years  of  active  and  arduous 
service,  and  many  adventures  as  fights  with  Malay  and  Chinese  pirates 
with  narrow  escapes,  but  also  many  pleasant  experiences — ^as  for  in- 
stance, as  a  guest  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  in  his  younger  days  while  still 
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first  officer  of  the  ship  Sheffield,  commanded  by  Capt  Joshua  Sears  of 
East  Demiis. 

While  lying  in  the  port  of  Kronstadt,  he  was  left  in  command,  Capt 
Sears  going  to  St  Petersburg.  Word  came  that  the  Czar  was  going  to 
visit  the  ships  in  the  port  and  all  were  dressed  with  all  flags  available 
excepting  the  Sheffield  which  had  its  flags  in  "stops,"  a  thing  very  new 
at  the  time.  As  the  Czar  approached  the  ship  Mr  Sears  pulled  the  cord 
that  opened  the  "stops"  and  the  ship  was  suddenly  all  aflutter  with  flags. 
This  so  pleased  the  Czar,  to  whom  it  was  a  new  thing,  that  he  came 
on  board.  After  a  visit  of  inspection  in  which  he  saw  many  new  inven- 
tions, he  left  expressing  much  admiration. 

The  next  day  an  invitation  came  to  Mr  Sears,  including  any  party 
he  might  choose  to  bring  with  him  to  Peterhof  as  the  guest  of  the  Czar, 
on  a  certain  day.  Mr  Sears  accepted  for  himself  and  friends,  and  was 
received  by  the  Czar,  a  fine  lunch  served  them  and  the  wonderful 
fountains  played  for  them  and  every  attention  shown  them.  An  incident 
not  so  pleasant  was  Capt  Sears'  winter  spent,  frozen  up,  in  the  White 
Sea  after  coming  out  of  Archangel. 

After  giving  up  his  sea  life,  Capt  Sears  moved  from  Ashby,  Mass., 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  became  Port  Captain  and  for  a  time  Consul  for 
Cuba.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  several  other  or- 
ganizations and  for  a  time  Admiral  of  the  National  Naval  Veterans.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Hyannis  lodge  of  Masons. 

He  died  in  Baltimore  in  1914  at  the  age  of  82,  leaving  a  wife  who 
was  Martha  Russell  Baker,  daughter  of  Sylvester  Baker  of  Yarmouth, 
and  two  daughters,  M.  Isabel,  wife  of  George  H.  Hunneman  of  Boston, 
and  Annie  Russell  Sears. 


Ebenezer  Sears 

It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  one  of  the  first  was  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Yarmouth  shipmasters.  His  life  was  one  which  would 
have  made  a  picture  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  Of  him,  Charles  F.  Swift's 
Cape  Cod  said:  "Ebenezer  Sears  died  in  Yarmouth  September  30,  1835, 
aged  80  years.  He  was  in  the  Revolutionary  army  and  as  already  stated 
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was  one  of  the  guard  over  Major  Andre  the  night  before  his  execution 
at  West  Point.  He  afterwards  commanded  the  first  American  vessel  that 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  a  voyage  to  India.  He  was  of  the 
family  of  Captain  Isaac  Sears,  the  Revolutionary  agitator  of  New  York, 
and  father  of  the  distinguished  Boston  merchant,  Joshua  Sears."  That 
statement  is  one  of  fact,  without  embellishment.  Let  us  dress  it  up  a 
bit  and  see  if  we  cannot  create  an  interest  in  this  character. 

We  have  noticed  that  Ebenezer  Sears  was  bom  in  Harwich,  (that 
part  of  it  that  is  now  West  Brewster)  in  1755.  It  cannot  be  seen  that 
there  was  anything  particular  to  draw  attention  to  him.  He  was  suffi- 
ciently anxious  about  affairs  to  offer  his  services  to  his  country,  serving 
in  the  sea  coast  service,  at  Elizabeth  Islands  and  at  intervals  until  1870 
in  privateering  enterprises,  in  which  he  acquired  skill  in  seaman- 
ship. That  is  all  that  has  been  written  of  him  up  to  that  time,  but  there 
must  have  been  instances  of  loyalty,  bravery,  skill  or  some  other  com- 
mendable quality,  for  he  was  about  to  be  called  to  an  important  function. 

Things  had  not  been  going  too  well  with  the  Revolution  in  1780. 
The  army  and  the  country  were  without  funds  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  morale  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  was  about  destroyed.  It  is  said 
that  deserters  from  the  Continental  army  were  joining  the  British  forces 
at  the  rate  of  hundreds  daily.  And  as  if  that  were  not  bad  enough,  what 
do  we  hear  but  treason.  Benedict  Arnold,  trusted  officer  of  Washington, 
had  undertaken  to  yield  the  stronghold  of  West  Point  to  the  British. 
His  negotiations  were  with  Major  Andre.  The  plot  was  discovered  and 
Andre  was  seized  and  sentenced  to  be  executed.  He  was  a  brave  officer, 
a  real  gentleman  and  a  great  favorite,  wherever  he  was  known.  There 
was  no  end  of  effort  made  to  save  him  from  execution.  A  weaker  man 
might  have  yielded,  but  not  so  with  Washington.  The  execution,  its 
time  and  place  were  decided  upon.  With  the  sympathy  for  Andre,  it 
was  no  easy  affair  to  keep  him  secure  from  release  and  it  required  men 
who  could  be  trusted  to  guard  his  person  until  the  fatal  hour  should 
arrive  and  who  should  be  called  to  that  duty  but  Corporal  Ebenezer 
Sears.  And  so  we  reasonably  conclude  that  he  had  been  doing  something 
to  excite  attention  to  him,  between  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
and  1780.  There  was  only  about  a  year  more,  until  Comwallis  surren- 
dered and  the  War  of  Revolution  was  practically  finished.  During  that 
year,  from  the  execution  of  Andre  to  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  we 
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do  not  know  what  Ebenezer  Sears  was  doing,  but  it  is  a  fair  conclusion 
that  he  was  not  idle,  for  the  next  we  hear  of  him  is  that  he  was  sailing 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  around  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India,  the 
first  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  those  seas. 

We  have  now  seen  our  hero  bom  in  an  obscure  Cape  village,  suf- 
ficiently patriotic  to  give  his  service  to  the  Revolutionary  army,  at  in- 
tervals from  1776  to  1780,  serving  in  military  capacity  with  conspicuous 
ability  enough  so  that  he  was  drawn  to  perform  a  most  important  mis- 
sion, then  leaping  from  the  Continental  army  into  the  command  of  a 
vessel,  sailing  to  an  almost  unexplored  ocean.  All  of  this  added  glory 
to  his  name,  but  did  not,  probably,  yield  very  much  net  cash.  And  so 
we  find  this  trusted,  handsome,  young  patriot  getting  practical  and 
ending  his  days,  sailing  a  coasting  vessel  and  operating  a  tannery,  dying 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years  in  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  which  had  been 
his  home  from  his  early  childhood,  loved  and  respected. 


Winthrop  Sears 

Captain  Winthrop  Sears  was  bom  in  West  Yarmouth  in  the  year 
1818.  He  commenced  going  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  when  he 
became  twenty-one  he  was  master  of  the  brig  Robert  Wall.  In  March 
1883,  when  he  was  but  65  years  of  age,  he  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  Yarmouth  Port. 

He  conmianded  the  barks  Tremont  and  Ocean  Pearl  and  the  ship 
Conquest.  When  the  steamer  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  was  the  pioneer 
boat  of  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  line,  was  ready  for  sea,  the  owners 
called  on  Captain  Sears  to  command  her.  He  also  had  command  of  the 
steamer  William  Penn,  which  belonged  to  the  same  line.  He  was  captain 
of  the  Concordia  and  St  Louis,  steam  packets,  plying  between  Boston, 
New  Orleans  and  Liverpool.  During  the  war  he  had  charge  of  a  vessel 
in  the  United  States  transport  service.  His  last  command  was  of  the 
steamer  Saxon,  a  new  vessel,  built  for  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
service.  All  of  that  occurred  before  he  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  when 
he  retired  from  the  sea  and  active  business.  The  town  of  Yarmouth 
immediately  saw  in  Captain  Sears  a  discreet  business  man  and  coun- 
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sellor.  He  was  chosen  to  the  board  of  selectmen,  assessors  and  overseers 
of  the  poor,  remaining  there  until  his  death.  He  was  trustee  of  Woodside 
Cemetery  association  and  director  ot  the  First  National  Bank  of  Yar- 
mouth, which  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  respect  upon  his 
death.  He  married  three  times  and  left  a  widow  and  four  children.  His 
death  was  very  sudden.  His  residence  was  the  house  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Charles  W.  Swift  and  family. 


Gorham  Hallet  Taylor 

Captain  Gorham  H.  Taylor  was  bom  in  Yarmouth,  the  son  of  Gor- 
ham and  Lucy  Whorf  Taylor,  in  the  year  1832.  Like  so  many  of  Cape 
Cod  boys,  he  went  Ashing  in  the  summer  and  attended  school  a  little 
in  the  winter  before  having  grown  to  manhood  he  was  away  square- 
rigging.  It  was  a  short  time  before  he  was  officer  of  a  vessel  and  not  a 
great  deal  longer  until  he  was  master.  He  commanded  the  schooner 
Calliope,  brig  American,  ships  Cleopatra,  A.  M.  Lawrence,  Brown 
Brothers  and  perhaps  others.  He  married  Abigail  Crowell,  for  his  first 
wife  and  she,  with  her  only  daughter,  who  is  Mrs  Ida  Belle  Hallet  of 
Yarmouth,  accompanied  him  on  many  of  his  voyages,  she  finally  having 
passed  away  in  Yokohama,  where  she  was  interred,  at  the  age  of  28. 

In  the  days  when  Captain  Taylor  was  commanding  ships  the  master 
was  far  more  than  a  navigator.  He  was  also  business  manager  for  the 
owners  and  his  daughter,  Mrs  Hallet,  has  in  her  possession  books  con- 
taining the  accounts  between  the  master  and  owners  showing  the  receipt 
by  him  of  the  cargo  money  and  the  various  disbursements  which  he 
had  made  to  effect  the  maintenance  of  the  ship. 

Much  of  Captain  Taylor's  career  was  pleasant,  for  being  a  generous 
and  kindly  man,  he  naturally  attracted  people  with  those  same  qualities 
around  him,  but  he  sailed  the  seas  in  an  age  when  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  lawlessness  and  inevitably  encountered  some  of  it.  At  one  time, 
while  he  was  in  charge  of  the  ship  A.  M.  Lawrence  the  crew  attempted 
a  mutiny,  one  of  them  striking  the  captain  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head. 
He  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  brewing  and  was,  therefore,  unpre- 
pared. Immediately  after  the  attack  he  realized  the  necessity  of  having 
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protection  and  he  called  for  his  pistols.  His  chief  officer  was  not  where 
he  could  reach  them,  but  hearing  his  call  for  them  spoke  to  Captain 
Taylor's  6-year-old  daughter,  who  was  nearby,  on  deck,  and  she  know- 
ing where  the  captain  kept  them  and  got  them  into  her  father's  hands. 
She  turned  the  scale  of  the  fight  and  saved  her  father's  life.  Mrs  Hallet 
has  the  pistol  in  her  possession,  now,  and  proposes  to  keep  it  as  a 
memento  of  a  serious  occasion.  But  just  think  of  a  little  girl  providing 
artillery  for  father  to  fight  a  war  with  mutineers! 

Captain  Taylor  died  in  1907.  He  had  been  a  caretaker  at  Sandy  side 
for  twenty  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  sea  and  was  generally 
known  in  Yarmouth  as  a  public  spirited  man  of  kindly  disposition  and 
a  strong  friend. 


Howes  Taylor,  Jr. 

Captain  Howes  Taylor,  Jr,  son  of  Howes  and  Sarah  Jane  Hopkins 
Taylor,  was  bom  in  Yarmouth  June  16,  1842.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  was  a  cabin  boy  in  the  ship  Robin  Hood,  with  Captain  Seth  Taylor. 
When  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  captain  of  that  ship,  which 
unfortunately  caught  fire  while  in  some  Chinese  port  and  was  totally 
destroyed.  His  next  command  was  the  ship  John  Tucker,  belonging  to 
Howes  &  Crowell.  In  the  year  1875,  while  he  was  sailing  this  ship  home 
form  East  Indies,  it  went  aground  on  an  uncharted  reef  and  was  a  total 
loss.  On  this  ship  Captain  Taylor  had  his  family  and  his  son  was  bom 
aboard  of  it.  Miss  Carrie  H.  Taylor,  his  daughter,  was  with  him  and 
the  four,  father,  wife,  daughter  and  son,  were  in  a  boat  upwards  of  a 
week  before  finding  a  suitable  landing  place  in  China,  thence  they  were 
sent  home  across  the  continent,  by  the  United  States  consul.  The  bark 
Benjamin  Dickerman  was  then  built  for  Captain  Taylor,  in  which  he 
invested  heavily  and  which  was  not  a  profitable  vessel.  Coming  home 
in  this  vessel  from  West  Indies  he  encountered  bad  weather  and  during 
a  storm  some  of  the  rigging  aloft  needed  attention.  It  was  a  dangerous 
task  to  do  what  was  needed  and  Captain  Taylor  would  not  order  a  sailor 
to  do  it,  preferring  to  do  it  himself  and  while  in  the  act  he  was  thrown 
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from  aloft  and  killed.  All  of  this  happened  before  he  was  thirty-nine 
years  of  age,  a  life  fiiU  of  adventure,  in  which  the  last  act  was  one  of 
extreme  heroism  and  unselfishness. 


Seth  Taylor 

Bom  in  Yarmouth,  March  14,  1835,  the  son  of  Seth  and  Lucy  Lane 
Taylor,  young  Seth  Taylor  began  his  education  as  a  mariner  aboard  of 
a  fishing  vessel,  when  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  with  the  winter 
interval  given  to  attending  the  public  school.  Then  he  went  square- 
rigging  with  his  uncle.  Captain  Benjamin  Taylor.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  became  chief  officer  of  the  ship  Robin  Hood  and  when  he  was  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age  the  captain  died  at  sea,  leaving  young  Taylor 
in  command  of  the  ship,  which  completed  the  voyage  in  such  short  time 
that  there  was  no  room  for  doubting  that  his  captaincy  was  properly 
placed.  Later  on  he  was  in  command  of  the  ships  Fair  Wind,  Fortune 
and  Agenor.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hannah  Howes,  fre- 
quently accompanied  Captain  Taylor  on  his  voyages,  at  times  taking  a 
still  younger  Seth  with  her.  After  a  career  of  over  forty  years  at  sea 
Captain  Taylor  was  a  useftil  and  respected  resident  of  Yarmouth  Port 
where  he  died  in  1911.  He  built  and  occupied  the  house  which  was 
subsequently  acquired  and  occupied  by  Dr  H.  B.  Hart  and  which 
recently  was  destroyed  by  fire. 


Solomon  Taylor 

Captain  Solomon  Taylor  died  at  his  home  in  Yarmouth,  April  8, 
1873,  at  the  age  of  69.  His  father  was  Solomon  of  Yarmouth,  his  mother 
Hannah  Howes  of  Orleans.  We  know  nothing  of  his  seafaring  life, 
excepting  that  he  was  a  successful  shipmaster.  He  built  the  house  on 
Center  street,  opposite  to  the  residence  of  Mr  Edmund  W.  Eldridge, 
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for  his  residence  after  retirement  from  the  sea,  living  there  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Of  him,  after  his  death,  the  Yarmouth  Register  of  April  12, 
1873,  said:  Captain  Solomon  Taylor  departed  this  life  Tuesday  last. 
Captain  Taylor  was  for  many  years  a  successful  shipmaster  and  after 
having  acquired  a  comfortable  competence  retired  from  sea-faring  busi- 
ness, though  continuing  busy  and  industrious  in  an  unusual  degree  in 
retired  shipmasters.  Captain  Taylor  was  a  man  of  sound  and  discrim- 
inating judgment  and  his  fellow  citizens  confided  in  him  in  a  remarkable 
degree  and  would  gladly  have  engaged  him  in  public  employment  but 
for  his  disinclination  to  enter  public  life.  As  it  was  he  was  a  useful  citizen 
whose  counsel  was  often  sought  and  whose  opinions  were  respected  and 
who  in  the  sphere  in  which  his  activities  were  engaged  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  his  associates.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  trustee  and 
treasurer  of  the  Library  association  and  a  deacon  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational church. 


Edwin  Thacher 

Captain  Edwin  Thacher  was  bom  in  Yarmouth  in  1835,  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Polly  Hamblin  Thacher.  He  started  out  to  sea  when  he 
was  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  a  little  while  he  was  chief  officer  of 
a  ship  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bangs  Hallet. 

Nine  years  after  his  commencement  he  was  in  command  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  for  nearly  thirty  years,  sailing  the  ships  Audubon, 
Fleetwing,  Ericson,  Glendon  and  Ringleader,  all  belonging  to  the  firm 
of  Howes  &  Crowell  of  Boston,  for  whom  it  is  said  that  he  made  more 
money  than  any  other  captain  in  their  employ.  In  his  sailings  he  rounded 
Cape  Horn  eighteen  times,  making  voyages  to  Europe,  India,  China, 
Australia  and  Japan. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  sea  he  was  active  in  mercantile  pursuits 
ashore. 

His  two  sons,  Lawrence  M.,  and  Edward  S.,  died  before  him.  His 
widow,  who  was  Elizabeth  Matthews,  survived  him.  From  the  time  of 
his  retirement  until  his  death  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  Yarmouth.  He  was  a  modest,  unassuming  gentleman. 
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Captain  Samuel  H.  Thacher  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Polly  Ham- 
blin  Thacher,  bom  in  Yarmouth,  August  17,  1841,  dying  at  the  home 
of  his  son,  George  Everett,  March  29,  1901.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
was  at  work  at  his  chosen  profession,  as  a  mariner.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  chief  officer,  with  his  older  brother,  Edwin,  and  with  Captain 
Edmund  B.  Hamblin.  As  master,  his  first  ship  was  Garibaldi;  after  that, 
Valley  Forge;  and  still  later  and  his  last  ship  was  Carrolton.  All  of  these 
ships  and  all  of  his  sailings  were  in  the  employ  of  Howes  &  Crowell  of 
Boston  and  all  led  up  to  the  time  of  the  decline  of  American  shipping. 
Leaving  the  Carrolton  at  San  Francisco  and  coming  east  overland,  Cap- 
tain Thacher  embarked  in  a  new  line  of  shipping,  taking  command  of 
the  barkentine  Albert  Schultz,  in  coastwise  trade.  He  afterwards  was 
captain  of  schooners  Puritan,  R.  S.  Spofford  and  John  Twohy,  the 
latter  having  been  built  for  him  and  which  he  commanded  up  to  the 
time  of  the  decline  of  his  health  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  his  retirement 
necessary. 

If  one  were  to  search  for  the  character  of  Captain  Thacher  it  would 
be  plainly  discovered  by  reading  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  own- 
ers, in  relation  to  ship  Garibaldi.  It  was  an  old,  worn  out  craft,  leaky, 
with  poor  spars  and  sails  and  to  save  expense  for  his  owners  he  was 
going  to  sea  time  and  again  without  the  proper  repairs  and  provisions. 
When  we  realize  what  it  means  to  sail  a  ship,  leaking,  half  around  the 
world,  we  may  at  the  same  time  understand  that  the  captain  who  tries 
it,  as  Captain  Thacher  did,  must  be  brave,  resourceful  and  loyal. 

At  home  among  his  beighbors  Captain  Thacher  was  a  general  fa- 
vorite, especially  among  the  younger  people,  and  the  attendance  at  his 
funeral,  at  his  home  in  Yarmouth,  was  such  as  to  testify  to  the  general 
esteem  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held 

Charles  B.  Wheldon 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  publish  the  following  sketch  of  the 
distinguished  native  of  Yarmouth,  just  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of  his 
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widow,  Mrs  Hattie  May  Crowell  Wheldon,  also  well  known  in  Yar- 
mouth: 

Captain  Charles  B.  Wheldon  was  bom  in  West  Yarmouth  Oct.  14, 
1857,  son  of  Zimri  and  Betsy  Wheldon. 

In  1886  he  started  his  seafaring  life  as  boy  in  Ship  Young  America 
with  Captain  Ezekiel  Baker  of  South  Yarmouth.  In  less  than  four  years 
he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  command  of  Ship  Valparaiso.  On  the 
passage  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  when  off  Cape  Horn  the  ship 
sprang  a  leak,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  brought  into  the  harbor  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  repairs.  After  leaving  this  port  and  encountering  very 
bad  weather  the  ship  began  to  leak  again.  The  crew  pumped  night  and 
day,  while  the  captain  doled  out  small  drinks  of  whiskey,  to  keep  the 
ship  afloat.  When  nearing  New  York  and  a  pilot  was  sighted,  the  men 
were  so  exhausted  that  they  fell  asleep  on  the  watery  decks. 

Capt  Wheldon  next  took  command  of  Bark  Cassandra  Adams  owned 
by  John  Rosenfeld  and  Sons  of  San  Francisco.  He  looked  so  young  that 
the  San  Francisco  daily  paper  printed  the  offer  of  an  older  captain  who 
was  sailing  ship  Astoria  for  the  same  port  (Nanaimo,  B.  C.)  to  wait  over 
a  day  and  show  "the  boy"  the  way.  Capt  Wheldon  made  the  round  trip 
in  30  days,  while  the  captain  of  the  Astoria  was  27  days  in  reaching 
Nanaimo. 

On  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Japan  in  Ship  Anahuac  he  was 
becalmed  in  the  China  Sea  and  given  up  for  lost.  Prayers  were  being 
said  for  him  in  the  church,  when  after  233  days  he  arrived  safely  in 
Yokohama. 

He  doubled  Cape  Horn  sixteen  times  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
five  times. 

After  fifteen  years  he  gave  up  the  sea  and  accepted  the  position  of 
marine  surveyor  and  special  agent.  For  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life, 
he  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Chubb  and  Son,  marine  underwriters 
of  New  York,  and  in  their  interests  he  travelled  all  over  the  world. 
Actual  records  give  a  total  of  more  than  a  million  miles  by  land  and  sea 
during  his  lifetime.  Capt  Wheldon  died  in  Brooklyn  Feb.  12,  1923. 

We  quote  from  a  New  York  paper: 

Capt  Wheldon  was  admittedly  the  dean  of  salvage  men,  and  his 
place  can  scarcely  be  filled  because  of  the  unusual  standing  he  enjoyed 
as  a  man  of  the  soundest  judgment,  unquestionable  integrity  and  re- 
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markable  diplomacy.  His  knowledge  of  values  was  unusual,  and  his 
devotion  to  duty  proverbial.  Whatever  he  did  was  done  with  cheerful- 
ness, grace  and  charm  and  with  a  consideration  for  others  that  endeared 
him  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 


Isaac  William  White 

We  noted  expression  of  regret,  by  Mr  William  R.  Farris,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Register,  that  he  had  neglected  mention  of  Captain  Isaac  William 
White,  an  old  South  Yarmouth  shipmaster,  a  former  neighbor  there  of 
Mr  Farris.  We  had  not  overlooked  him.  We  went  to  Chatham  purposely 
to  interview  him,  but  found  him,  at  the  age  of  95,  too  old  to  appreciate 
the  object  of  our  call.  From  a  picture  hanging  in  his  house  we  learned 
that  he  was  master  of  ship  Samuel  G.  Reed  in  Hong  Kong  in  the  year 
1876.  Perhaps  Mr  Farris  can  enlarge  on  this  meager  account.  Since 
writing  this  paragraph  Captain  White  passed  away 


Sylvanus  Whelden 

Captain  Sylvanus  Whelden  was  the  son  of  Edward  and  Thankful 
Baker  Whelden,  bom  November  7,  1817,  dying  at  his  home  in  Yar- 
mouth February  20,  1886.  Having  been  inclined  to  reticence  he  had 
talked  little  about  his  seafaring  career,  with  the  consequence  that  little 
can  be  said  of  him  from  any  source  of  information  at  our  command. 
Inheriting  the  stability  of  character  of  his  father,  the  only  son,  Joseph, 
went  to  Indianapolis  over  fifty  years  ago  and  established  himself  there, 
as  a  substantial  and  respected  citizen.  Of  him,  we  have  been  able  to 
state  that  his  father's  ship,  Maria  L.  Davis,  was  burned  in  Boston  harbor, 
loaded  with  cotton.  Captain  Whelden  commenced  going  to  sea  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  doing  considerable  of  his  sailing  for  the  firm  of 
William  F.  Weld  &  Company  of  Boston.  The  most  which  son  Joseph 
can  say  of  the  voyages  of  his  father  is  that  he  was  in  such  ports  as  Hong 
Kong,  Calcutta,  Yokohama  and  Liverpool.  All  that  I  can  remark  of  my 
personal  recollection  of  him  is  that  he  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  high 
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respectability  and  sound  discretion.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Yar- 
mouth Register  said:  Captain  Sylvanus  Whelden,  an  esteemed  citizen, 
died  February  20.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  but  was  supposed  to 
be  improving  and  his  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 


Otis  White 

Otis  White  was  bom  in  1826,  Nov.  20,  in  Yarmouth;  He  was  the 
son  of  Prentis  and  Nancy  Eldridge  White.  In  his  brief  life,  less  than  38 
years,  he  was  the  master  of  three  splendid  ships.  Competitor,  Renown 
and  Ringleader,  belonging  to  the  firm  of  Howes  &  Crowell  of  Boston. 
The  Ringleader  was  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Formosa.  It  was  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  us,  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Edith  M.  White, 
daughter  of  Captain  Otis  White,  to  have  seen  the  pictures  of  the  Ring- 
leader and  Renown.  It  is  considered  interesting  to  Yarmouth  people,  at 
least,  who  knew  the  Eldridge  family,  to  know  that  Captain  White's 
mother  was  the  sister  of  Captains  John,  Asa  and  Oliver  Eldridge. 

While  not  exactly  relevant  to  the  subject  of  this  paragraph,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  that  the  house  of  Miss  Edith  M.  White 
was  built  by  her  grandfather,  Prentis  White,  he  acquiring  the  land  on 
which  it  is  located  from  his  brother,  Joseph  White,  whose  house  was 
the  one  next  to  the  westward  of  Miss  White's  residence,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street.  When  Mr  White  decided  to  build  his  house,  in  1833, 
taking  Mr  Edward  Crocker  with  him,  the  two  proceeded  into  Maine 
and  bought  the  lumber  to  complete  the  construction.  The  entire  lower 
floor  is  wainscotted  with  handsome,  pine,  two-feet  boards.  The  building 
in  the  rear,  used  by  Miss  White  for  a  woodhouse  and  storage,  was  the 
first  Lyceum  hall.  When  Prentis  White  built  his  house,  he  patterned  it 
from  Capt  John  Eldridge's  house,  Eldridge  Hall. 

To  the  heretofore  published  list  of  Yarmouth  Captains  should  be 
added  John  Prentis  White,  brother  of  Captain  Otis  White.  Although 
master  of  the  ship  Renown,  he  was  but  26  years  of  age  when  he  died. 
It  happened  that  he  was  in  Hong  Kong,  master  of  the  Renown,  when 
Captain  Otis  White  was  there,  master  of  the  Ringleader.  It  was  then 
that  the  pictures  were  made  that  Miss  White  has  hung  in  her  residence. 
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